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Sirus Camp Meetings in the United States . 
zoe to to Investigate Spiritualism 


Tux article on ‘“Sarcognomy,” by Professor Joseph 
Rodes Buchanan, which appears in our columns this 
month, is one of much more importance than would 
appear to the superficial reader; it not only shadows 
forth, but exhibits as a fact scientifically demonstrable, 
the dual nature of man, illustrating the action of the 
spiritual forces of the mind upon the physical organism, 
and the reaction of the physical organs upon the cor- 
responding portions of the brain, which is the citadel 
and operating battery of the soul. It has been and still 
is the custom of scientific men to view man from a 
purely physical standpoint, interpreting mind as ‘the 
outcome of his organisation ; hence all the diseases and 
derangements of humanity, even those classed as mental, 
have been treated on a physical basis by the faculty, with 
most disastrous results to the health and longevity of 
the race, Dr. Buchanan is one of the oldest, if not the 
oldest, student of Psychology in the world. Forty years 
of close practical application to the study of man from 
the physical, mental, and Psychic aspects, by a mind 
cultured, well balanced, and thoroughly eclectic in its 
tendencies, qualifies him to speak with some authority. 
This however he does not assume, but gives evidence of 
all he asserts, pointing at the same time to the means of 
verification. He maintains that hitherto the science of 
man has been vastly incomplete; the most eminent 
Physiologists, with the most accurate and minute know- 
ledge of the body, are all “at sea” when they come to 
a study of the brain. Though it is recognised as the 
most important organ of the body, they do not even 
profess a positive knowledge of its functions, and why? 
because from a physical standpoint there is no adequate 
indication of them. The grey pulpy matter of the 
brain, under the most powerful microscope, gives no 
indication of its functions; it is only by the recognition 


of the spiritual nature of man, and a comprehension of 
the relation of his soul-forces to his physical structure 
that the “true functions of the brain are made manifest 
and provable beyond doubt by experiment. 

Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe studied the brain in its 
relation to both mind and body, and evolved a system of 
Phrenology, locating with more or less accuracy the seat 
of our moral qualities and approximately determining 
their strength or weakness: Phreno-Mesmerism proved 
the general correctness of their system, and Dr. Leger 


| with hig magnetiscope more accurately gauged the 


strength’ of the Phrenologically indicated faculties; but 
Dr. Buchanan is the only man who has thoroughly 
grasped and presented a complete system of Anthro- 
pology, comprehending the whole science of man in all 
his parts and qualities. The word Sarcognomy, which 
Dr. Buchanan has chosen to express his system, is com- 
pounded from Sarcos (flesh) and Gnoma (an opinion) ; 
meaning therefore a judgment upon animal form, for it 
determines the Physiological and Psychic powers opera- 
tive in all parts of the body; and this, we believe, is 
fully developed and presented in an elaborate work which 
ere now has been issued from the American press, 
and will soon be in circulation in all English-speaking 
countries. Its tendéncy will be to revolutionise medical 
treatment by first showing the connection between every 
organ of tlie body and the brain, and secondly, giving 
instruction in the practical application of the soul-forces 
through the sensitive channels, whereby equilibrium is 
restored and disease eliminated. No doubt the medical 
profession as a whole, and the majority of the public, 
will set their faces against such a sweeping innovation, 
and refuse to look into, much less test, the truth of the 
discovery, but there are a large and increasing number of 
thoughtful and progressive minds who have come to 
a recognition of the superior power of spiritual energies, 
and these are not slow to recognise and apply every new 
discovery which tends to the uplifting of humanity. It 
is to these more particularly we address ourselves, calling 
attention to the importance of Dr. Buchanan’s work. 
To many of them his name and status will be known, 
but for the benefit of others who are influenced by the 
scientific standing of the propounder of any new theory, 
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wo may say that he has been Professor of Physiology 
and Medical Science in four medical colleges ; was for. 
merly Dean of the Eclectic Medical Institute—the parent 
school of American Medical Eclecticism—and is now 
President of the American University, Boston. He ia one 
of the most energetic and industrious reformers of the 
day, and his last work on “ Moral Education" (reviewed 
in these columns) is as original ‘and thorough in regard 
to the harmonisation and development of the mind as 
his coming one is in regard to the body. 
——p 


PALINGENESIA. 


Translated jrom the French of Baron Dupotet by 
C. W. Rouen, u. p. 


Certain philosophers of the past centuries made the 
following curious experiment: they took a flower, or a 
plant, in its whole beauty; they burnt it completely and 
gathered up its ashes; these remnants they into 
a transparent vessel, and whenever they desired it, the 
image of the flower or plant in its original 
ition, with its natural freshness and beauty of colours. 
This apparition lasted for a certain length of time, I 
do not know the secret, but I am convinced that the 
thing can be done. 
© apparition of the dead is no longer impossible, In 
this matter, however, we have not to deal with a vain 
shadow, with an image soy but with a reality, with a 
form that moves and may ised as Samuel was 
recognised at his evocation ; dnd this very circumstance 
it is that renders the magical operation dangerous. It is 
seldom in vain that we disturb the peace of the de- 
j the shade which you have called up can attach 
itself to you, can follow you, can act upon you until you 
have pacified it. Our living men of enlightenment make 
sport of this ancient belief, with whose ground and 
origin they are unacquainted, not considering that the 
nations who preceded us, although they had other laws, 
other customs, other beliefs, were nevertheless as wise 
as we are now-a-days. The ancients, therefore, believed 
in these apparitions. To band the shades! to appease the 
manes! what is it good for, say the wise of to-day, 
because they no longer believe in a hereafter! But this 
is the reasoning of ungrateful sons of greedy heirs, of 
silly and heartless men whose only inheritance is found 
in the grave. 

This drop of water, which the sun evaporates, and 
which the air carries away, will return in its own good 
time ; nothing is lost; everything is reproduced in its 
pristine form: but the material elements themselves act 
only upon matter; the soul of everything that had life 
has preserved its mould. The earth probably carries 
on its surface no more beings than it did ten thousand 
years ago. On the spot on which we now live, and on 
which flourish the arts, there was formerly only a simple 
village ; and on the plates where formerly — | powerful 
cities, we see now ghly ruins and haunts of unclean 
animals, Such will be the destiny of the city we now 
admire and think imperishable. “Perhaps history one 
day will no longer remember our actual existence, very- 
thing dies to be born again; such is the unalterable law. 

To make a departed one appear, to derange and inter- 
fere with the new combinations and conditions into which 
he has entered, may possibly be a crime, which may be 
accounted for by the peo d which creeps over every 
evocator; he believes instinctively to commit a bad 
action, he had an indistinct idea that this kind of violence 
to the laws of nature will not remain unpunished. 

The same thing happens when we, with our own hands 
and ot our own set will, have interrupted the course and 
length of days of some human being; henceforth our life 
is no longer vol our own ; it seems to be, if possible, 
more in the and at the merey of justice, human 
and divine. 


Sport has been made of the sects who refused to kill 
animals, who shrank back from spilling human blood, 


perception; then the faculty of acti 
and the whole animal kingdom by which he is surrounded. 


these sects 
such monstrous characters as we meet with in the ranks 
of modern society; the Cains were unknown to them, 
and they did not even suspect the filth and moral turpi- 
tude of which our generation is a daily witness. Gather 
tegether in thought all that which in our civilised world 
bears the stamp of the beast and its frightful instincts, 
and see what desolation would be produced in town and 
country ; man created in the image of God would appear 
to represent an appalling minority! Are there not beings 
who sweat blood and carry about with them the odour of 
cadavers! Although quite alive, everything in these 
rer 4 is putrid ; they poison life in giving it; their very 
death sometimes is a scourge, for it produces typhus and 
ilence, 

But wo travel away from our subject ; still everything 
somewhat helps to form a chain and is in common con- 
tact, and often when we fancy we have lost sight of our 
subject, are we in closest proximity to it. 

That which deprives man of his celestial visions, and 
of his wonderful power of the soul, is the rottenness 
which defiles his innermost being and tarnishes the bright 
aspect of his mysterious sense; he sees. no longer with 
any other eyes than those of the bull and the ram ; his 
head, instead of being turned towards heaven, is inclined 
to the earth, for he knows only one pasture—that which 
fattens the body ; the pasture where pure souls feed he 
knows not. Such is the savant who seeks in matter the 


spoil of each day. The true science, that of heaven, he 


is ignorant of. Has he not forgotten his very origin? 
He has done justice to himself by placing man in the 
animal kingdom. Only he has pl himself high up in 
the ladder, for sense and instinct are still wanting in 
him; without a doubt he supplies the deficiency by instru- 
ments which furnish him with sight and hearing ; of this 
vain superiority he boasts as of a conquest. The meanest 
insect enjoying its liberty is happier than he ist There 
is the onl difference ! 

Man, therefore, has lost the first of his gifts—divine 
upon the elements 


By his conduct he has shut up all the openings through 


which the rays of sovereign intelligence used to pass. 
The vent-holes of his soul are like those large church- , 


windows which time and the accumulation of dust has 
made impermeable to the rays of the sun ; the soul can 
hardly see th them. of monsters to such a 
man, he will not be able to com you—not unlike 
a half drunken man who does not understand the man 
who addresses to him a moral lesson. 

See how those lived who performed. prodigies ; take 
only into consideration the care which was employed in 
order to separate the sibyls and pythonesses (our modern 
mediums) from the rest of mankind, and how those lived 
apart by themselves—away from the vulgar crowd—who 

the gift of seeing the signs of the times, and 
who were able to master the forces of nature herself. 
You will begin to understand how it is that only a vain, 
empty noise emanates from our learned societies and our 
academies, and how so many men considered eminent 
deny evident truths, not leer able to penetrate any 
more spiritual truths, their sight being only open to the 
material aspect of nature. however, are the men 
who direct public opinion ; these guide the intellects! 
To attempt to discuss before an y the problem of 
moral mysterious forces would be useless; and yet it 
is from these forces that we derive our notions of right 
and wrong; without them magnetism would be an om 
name, the phenomena produced by it a pure invention. 
Let us, therefore, proceed with our researches and explor- 
ations, were it only to enlighten our minds. 

If we put into a a liquid containing salts in 
solution, we can by the aid of a re-agent obtain 
or a precipitate representing the salt thus dissol: It 
was impossible for the human eye to see the salt before 
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this operatio 2 We possess a far more potent re- 
t than this, for this re-agent acts upon the spirits of 
bodies and separates them in an instant. is pro- 
duct, which the eye can see, ts to us the real 
image of the being, its form without the matter. Did 
we not act = a fragment only of that which consti- 
tuted the whole when endowed with life? 

We have already been made acquainted with the means 
employed for this purpose: the mixed force produced 
attracting henceforth to itself the spirit of the bodies. 
We must not believe that the time which has passed by 
human beings has left them only their material or ter- 
restrial they can also preserve a remnant of the 
fire which animated them. It is thus that the leaf long 
detached from its branch can furnish an essence which 
recalls the tree tl. at produced it. The profounder a mys- 
tery is the more is it ni to make efforts to get to 
its bottom. I suspect the whole earth to be animated, 
and I believe the air contains, without our seeing it, the 
elements to cover the surface of the globe with so-called 
spontaneous creations. + 

Nature herself evokes and, so to speak, calls back into 
visible existence each specimen of the things past, desir- 
ing to render eternal that which to our eyes appears to 
have only a fleeting existence. Her law is stamped on 
each being of which she has foreseen all the changes and 
all its metamorphoses. Art penetrates a few of the 
secrets of nature; it can open a grave, and say to the 
dead, “rise?” In the same manner we can, by the mere 
exertion of silent thought, bid the living man who walks 
in front of us to return; and he will return to us and 
look at us, having felt in himself the appeal made to him 
by us. In the same manner also, the last remnant of 
life in a dead body will make an effort to disengage itself 
from the last tie of matter and present itself to our view. 
Bat let the vulgar crowd not imagine that it is sufficient 
to command and to will as it is usually done to make the 
living obey our orders; we tell ‘the crowd beforehand 
that they will obtain no result. It is necessary that the 
rays of the soul be concentrated by a great struggle of 
the spirit and directed u the remains of him whom 
we wish to resuscitate. It is necessary to feel in oneself 
the ebbing away of one’s own life, to feel it penetrating 
or advancing to the place to which thought directs it ; 
also is it necessary to feel the secret rapport which invites 
the two substances. In return for 
have given away you will obtain a cold sensation which 
will almost freeze your bones Have no fear, this is only 
a passing sensation ; this sensation is requisite for the 
full development of the phenomena. In one word, it is 
necessary that there should be for a moment a wedding 
or union, or rather a violation of nature. Without this 
concatenation of causes no effect need be expected. 

The ceremonies of the ancient magicians practising 
necromancy, their sacrifices, their circles, their mystic 
language, and their cabalistic phrases were only matters 
of secondary importance; they sought thus to prepare 
their souls and bodies in order to stir up the spirit to 
wring from it the element of success. At that moment 
of time the magician became irrecognisable ; his features 
became disturbed, and in a manner he was like a dead 
man, without a doubt he tasted death to a certain extent 
at the time of his exporiment, for one half at least of 
his vital forces had left him and gone to the dead, who 
in his turn had filled the vacuum. It even occurred often 

the magician would remain stupified and powerless 
for a long time after his operation. 
_ Certain peoples of the North are still now very expert 
in these incantations and enchantments; and thus it was 
that some travellers were enabled hy these magicians to 
get news from, and have intercourse with, their friends 
2 families, although living at a great distance from 

em. 


Those persons who in our country allowed themselves 
to be burnt, not wishing to be inconsistent—often a 
simple confession was all that was asked of them—had 
therefore seen that which escaped the eyes of justice 
Saring Show moments when they were found like dead, 
and when they could be beaten without their manifesting 
the slightest sensation of pain. They had seen, without 
quitting their habitation ; they saw with the eyes of the 


e life which you |- 


irit. Hence it is plain that the body is nothing more 
n a case or sheath ; and, as in all the evocatus of 
which we have spoken formerly, it is the movable 
tion, the spirit, which is the agent of all these appari- 
jons. 


There lies hidden ancient science, the source of 
miracles and wonders. He who does not know this is 
only a vulgar man, who lives without knowing what he 
is, without knowing that he has a soul, unable to com- 
prehend one iota of the meaning of scripture. He only 
sees one side of life—the material side ; ethical science 
is a dead letter to him. It is this latter science, however, 
which ought to give the finishing touch to education and 
impart the highest degree of initiation. 

But all men are not strong enough to receive it—this 
last degree of initiation; most of them would become 
deranged by hearing its revelations. Thus thought the 
ancients, because they revealed nothing concerning these 
matters. A long preparation was necessary, and the 
priests waited a long time in order to assure“ themselves 
that their pupils were able to understand them, and were 
fit deposifories of so great a secret. 

The ancient sages thought that science may become 
dangerous in the hands of certain people; that it was 
not proper that all men should be instructed. They thought 
also that for their government all that was required 
was to provide them with just enough knowledge for 
their common daily wants; that a surplus makes them 
wretched and indomitable, nay even incapable to be of 
use to their fellow-men, and only fit to disturb the peace 
of the commonwealth. An unfinished or partial educa- 
tion produces what is called esprite forts, atheists, and 
ambitious and unscrupulous citizens, whilst real and 
profound knowledge fills man with a true faith and makes 
him resigned to his lot ; he accepts his allotted task with- 
out striving for honours and power. But it takes a long 
time and much labour to acquire this knowledge ; hence 
we see superficial spirits abound, and incapables flatter 
themselves to be the fit and proper rulers of the state. 

Is it really better that things should be thus? I do 
not know. One may live without much science, as many 
states also are governed without wisdom. But light is 
3 for the performance of capital and durable 
work. e science of magic, therefore, is not every 
one’s business; it can only be understood by a few. 

Tungamah, 2nd Nov., 1884. 


SARCOGNOMY : 
An Exposition of the Relations of Soul, Brain, and Body; 
By Pror: J. R. BUCHANAN. 
Written expressly for “Tum Harmsorz or Laut“ 


Ir is over forty-three years since I discovered the impres- 
sibility of the brain in persons of a sensitive organisation, 
who possess normally the susceptibilities which were pre- 
viously supposed to be confined to the Mesmeric or Som- 
nambulistic condition. : 
Through experiments, in which every portion of 
the brain was excited and made to manifest its functions, 
as in anger, pride, fear, avarice, hunger, courage, mirth, 
religion, friendship, etc., I was enabled to make the com- 
plete Psychological analysis of man, which corrected and 
completed the discoveries of Gall and Spurzheim. 

e system of Phrenology thus developed was remark- 
ably accurate and complete in its application to cranial 
examinations, and was in harmony with the comparative 
craniology of animals, which was not the case with the 
Gallian system. If Dr. Gall had paid more attention to 
comparative craniology, it would have protected him from 
important errors. 

The system of Gall, based upon inferences from com- 
parative development, could not have realised more than 
a strong probability in any of its special doctriges of 
cerebral organs, and my own critical observations of com- 
parative development among persons of marked character, 
enabled me even in the first year of my devotion to the 
subject, to detect important errors. At the rame time 
the numerous eni a and experiments as to the func- 
tions of the cerebellum, and the results of pathological 
anatomy made it very clear thut Gall was greatly mis- 
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taken as to the cerebellum, in devoting that organ 
entirely to the sensual faculty. 

It cannot be said, however, that the Gallian system 
was fictitious or substantially erroneous, although it 
embraced important errors, There was enough of truth 
in it to convince all or nearly all who ever studied it 
proptely, by learning to judge comparative development, 
and carefully studying the heads of men, women, and 
children, as we find them in society, in prisons, and in 
hospitals. Indeed the practical students of Phrenology 
have generally become enamored of its principles, and 
without attempting a critical comparison of the doctrines 
with facts, or fairly meeting certain contradictory facts, 
have given the science much more credit than it deserves. 

The illustrious originator and leader in any de- 

ent of knowledge is generally followed, not 

y co-laborers, but passive imitative pupils, who 
seek to confirm, but not to enlarge or modify 
his doctrine. There has been very little originality 
or criticism among the followers of Gall, and very few 
indeed have made a proper Psychological study of crania 
in connection with the brain. The greater part of what 
has been done in that way bas been to supp ly the market 
for Phrenological opinions of character—a business gener- 
ally with little either of the scientific spirit or scientific 
attainments. z 

As Phrenological craniology or craniosophy was a sci- 
ence of observation, it naturally declined, as would any 
other branch of natural history, when observations ceased 
to be made, except as a matter of business by a few, to 
whom it was a trade, prosecuted on mercantile principles. 

Very few indeed who understood cerebral anatomy 
have within the last thirty years paid any attention to 
the Gallian method of comparing external development. 
Hence to anatomists the science gradually assumed the 
position of an unverified hypothesis, concerning which 
they were much more familiar with the difliculties and 
objections than with its illustrative facts. But had it 
been otherwise—had the zeal manifested by Vemont, 
Audral, Broussais, Fossati, Elliotson, the Coombes, Cald- 
well, Macartney, Simpson, Cox, and others, become 
eneral in the profession, it could not have placed Gallian 

hrenology in the rank of a fully established science, 
because its basic evidences were of two indefinite and 
complex a character for positive science. No very critical 
observer would have given it the unqualified adhesion 
which we give to Physiology and the greater portion of 
medical science, on account of the difliculty of obtaining 
satisfactory data. The irregular thickness of the cranium 
offers less difficulty to the expert craniosophist than the 
irregular conditions of the brain, which may have in 
some of its convolutions the power produced by cultiva- 
tion, excitement, and increased circulation, greatly sur- 
passing the indications of external development, and in 
others tbe inactivity resulting from lack of cultivation, 
and a slow decline, running into atrophy or softening. 
Such conditions, makin e external development an 
incorrect criterion, would if not detected introduce an 
element of inaccuracy and uncertainty, and a still 
greater amount of obscurity and uncertainty would have 
arisen from the fagt that the basilar and inter-hemis- 
pherical surfaces Had not been explored. Adding to 
these sources of error and doubt the positive errors of 
the science, in reference to the locations of acquisitive- 
ness, destructiveness, inhabitiveness, concentrativeness, 
cautiousness, constructiveness, mirthfulness, ete., which 
were erroneously located, it is obvious that a critical 
study of the subject in an impartial and cautious spirit, 
might have destroyed confidence in the reliability of the 
science. 

Such would have been the result of my own studies 
had I not found the majority of Gall’s discoveries con- 
firmed by critical observation to an extent that surprised 
me since I knew the imperfection of his Psychology. This 
made it my duty to adhere to his verifiable truths, and 
endeavour by additional observations to learn the func- 
tions of those portions of the brain which he had mis- 
taken or had ignored, and also to locate in the brain 
many Psychological faculties which he had not embraced 
in his scheme. 

A still more extensive labour then appeared necessary. 
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Gall had never spoken of the brain as an 

of mental characteristics. He had overlooked the 
that the brain as the commanding organ of the body and 
centre of its sympathies, must be the F gd 
in Physiology, having a combination of Psychic and 
Physiological functions, and must have in its different 
regions definite relations to all our Physiological functions; 
for there is nothing in Biology or any other di ent 
of science, which is not definite and governed by pre- 
the ma de of such a task might ha ed 

The magnitude of such a mig] ve a 
but I felt that I already held the clue to Ae peers 
the labyrinth, for I was positively certain that compara- 
tive in connection with function was a clue 
that was reliable, and that such studies had enabled me 
to pronounce on character correctly, not ‘only in the 
living head but in crania brought before me of which I 
knew nothing, as in the case of the skull of Morgan 
Williams, from which I detected not only his criminal 
character but the enormous difference in his lower limbs, 

Yet in this course of successful discovery, verifying 
every step as I advanced, and having discovered the seat 
of the sense of feeling in the brain more than thirty-five 
years before it was verified by Dr. Ferrier’s cruel experi- 
ment ona monkey. I felt that I was struggling for an 
almost barren victory. I might build up a science of 
philosophic beauty in its Psychology, for which a few 
would prize it, and I might be able to show its value in 
the accurate description of individuals, and thus give it 
a certain popular currency in my own sphere of influence, 
as I did forty-five years ago: but innovations progress 
so slowly, and the spirit of modern science is so skepti- 
cally exacting, especially in all biological matters, that T 
felt it to be utterly impossible to realise my aims in 
giving cto di science a firm foundation 
in the public mind, unless I could place the entire Psycho- 
cerebral science on the basis of positive demonstration, 
instead of complex inferences from numerous observations 
that would require skilled observers. 

It was my singular good fortune to succeed in accom- 
plishing this in the spring of 1841, and it seemed equally 
singular that this simple discovery should have so long 

the observation of intelligent men, after millions 
of illustrative facts had occurred which might have given 
the clue, and millions of experiments in healing and con- 
trolling the human constitution had been re bert in 4 
which it had never occurred to any one that the brain 
was the most important subject of experiment. It seemed 
remarkable, too, that Gall and Spurzheim in their pro- 
found and skilful study of the brain had never thought 
of making it the subject of experiment, which would 
have enabled them at once to solve the entire problem of 
which they ascertained only a very limited and inaccurate 
as well as incomplete solution by the study of crania. 

Does it not seem as though there is a cosmic absence 
of mind—that men are so fixed in old habits of thought 
as to overlook the simplest suggestions. How very 
simple seems to us now the action of the heart in circu- 
lating the blood, and the action of steam in propelling 
machinery. Yet it required a Harvey and a Watt to 
force these simple ideas into popular acceptance against 
the stubborn inertia of all classes. Still simpler is the 
conception to which I have been indebted for the entire 


evolution of Anthropology — that the o of the 
brain may be excited by agencies applied directly over 
them. I found that what was called a magnetic influence 


—the influence imparted by the hand and used to operate 
on Mesmeric subjects in a state of somnambulism or 
trance, was capable of affecting persons in their natural 
state; and that in a warm climate the majority of the 
population were accessible to such influences, so that 
there was no difficulty in making experiments upon as 
many as we desired—a fact which was amply verified in 
1 and surgical experience of Dr. Esdaile in 
n 

1 was then at the Eity of Little Rock, the capital of 
the State of Arkansas, and made a public presentation of 
my discovery by lectures and experiments upon citizens. 

e discovery made a great sensation at the time, and 
my experiments were iy Saves in many American cities 
and frequently in Great Britain. ‘They were repeated by 
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- the brilliant Prof. J. K. Mitchell, of the Jefferson Medi- 
cal College of Philadelphia, 22 subject being an editor 
named Joseph Neal, author of “ Charcoal Sketches ”), and 
he made a sketch of the results in a diagram which he 

ve me soon after. 

But none of all who en in such experiments, not 
even Dr. Spencer, T. and Dr. Ashburner, of Eng- 
land, ever carried them to any practical result, or any 
development of cerebral science worth mentioning. The 
only gentleman who has ever in a scientific spirit made 
any important, and original explorations along the path 
that I had opened was the late Prof. Denton, whose bril- 
liant illustrations of the pore of Psychometry in “ The 
Soul of Things,” was a fascinating portion of his great 
scientific labours. Alas! he died too soon for the in- 
terest of progressive science, bearing a fame that will 
increase with the progress of time. 

Since 1841, having carried out my experiments e 
brain to a complete survey of its entire surface, resulting 
in a complete view of human Psychology (capable of 
being verified in the comparative development of — 
and a discovery of the Physiological influences exerci 
by the brain, by which discovery the mysterious union of 
Physiology and Psychology is explained, this complete 
view of the constitution of man necessarily required the 
word ANTHROPOLOGY for its expression. 

This was comparatively a novel term when I began to 
use it, and much misunderstood, for previously there had 
existed only the unconnected fragments of such a science, 
and their union in a systematic view by the exploration 
of the brain was the beginning of systematic Anthro- 
pology—the clear conception of soul, brain, and body, 
and their exact correlations, which I embodied in a con- 
cise “System of Anthropology” published in 1854, in a 
volume of four hundred pages, of which I expect to issue 
a greatly improved edition next year. 

Since 1841, in the innumerable experiments made as 
illustrations of my lectures, I have on all occasions 
desired the critical investigation of the subject by intel- 
ligent and professional gentlemen, with the uniform result 
that the committees were satisfied with the demonstra- 
tions, and made favourable reports. T would refer espe- 
cially to the reports by the faculty of Indiana State 
University, by a committee of Boston physicians, and by 
a committee at New York, headed by the poet, Wm. 
Cullen Bryant, all of which fully endorsed my claims as 
discoverer of the key to the science of man, and narrated 
interesting experiments in confirmation. The medical 
member of the New York committee, Dr. Ferry, said 
and published, that the greatest discoveries in Physiology 
by my predecessors dwindled into insignificance compared 
to my discovery revealing the functions of the brain. 
But when Dr. Ferry established the New York Medical 
and Surgical Journal, which I believe is still flourishing, 
he was told by the older members of the profession that 
if he dared to advocate my discoveries his journal would 
be crushed. Whether he would have defied their oppo- 
sition, if he lived, I do not know, as he died soon after, 
and it was pro to raise a monument to his memory 
as he had not lost caste by his liberality. 

But the distinguished friends who smiled upon my first 
88 at propagandism are all in a better world to-day. 
Dr. Ferry, Prof. Caldwell, President Wylie, Pierpont, 
Theodore Parker, Prof. Denton, Bryant, Epes Sargent, 
Judge Ronan, Frederika Bremer, Dr. Spencer Hall, 
Rey. Dr, Strickland, Bishop Otey, Gov: Foote, and Geo. 
D. Prentice the brilliant editor, have all gone to higher 
realms, and so have nearly all my learned colleagues in 
the medical college in which we upheld the freedom of 
the medical profession. 

In the Boston experiments I exhibited the power of 
controlling the action of the heart through the brain in 
an intelligent physician belonging to the committee. The 
only difficulty I found in such demonstrations was not in 
Satisfying the committees by the success of the experi- 
ments, but in inspiring physicians and literati with suf- 
ficient interest in the subject they so reluctantly ap- 
proached, and sufficient moral courage and manliness to 
Prosecute the investigation of a subject npon which the 
authorities of the medical profession frowned. 

This experience was then surprising to me, and soon 
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destroyed my interest in the diffusion of amovel science 
in the medical profession, which I found controlled by 
authority and precedent, averse as in the days of Harvey 
to any material innovation. But my experience was not 
at all singular, it belongs to the history of every innova 
tion, the progress of every discovery, and is still illus- 
trated in the hostile treatment of Homeopathy by 


medical coll 

Tt was evidently ni to have a new departure in 
the profession, and ii ad of appeali 2 closed 
ears of the adult profession, T — to the young 
and engaged in the movement of American líber- 
alism, which assumed the name of “Eclectic,” and 
became for a number of years the Dean of the Faculty 
of the parent school of American Eclecticism, the Eclectic 
Medical Institute of Cincinnati, in which the new An- 
thropology became for ten years the recognised philosophy 
of that flourishing college, and was at the same time 
propagated by the publication of a monthly, “Buchanan's 
Journal of Man,” which I propose to renew as the only 
channel through which the new science can reach the 
public and have free utterance, 

This necessary preface brings us to the subject of 
Sarcognomy, which was an important portion of the new 
Anthropology. 

I found in 1842 the same sensitive impressibility in 
the body as in the brain. The application of the hand 
on any part of the person of a sensitive produced a local 
exaltation of the functions, similar to that which was 
produced in the brain, and similar to the concentrative 
influence of the negative pole of a galvanic current. This 
similarity I recognised in my original experiments, and 
at first thought of relying on Galvanism as my experi- 
mental agent, but on comparing the effects of Galvanism 
with those of the human nervaura applied by the hand, 
I preferred the latter, not only for its convenience and 
simplicity, but for its greater congeniality and whole- 
someness. 

My experiments upon the ody demonstrated that the 
sympathy of the mind and body which has so long 
pel the attention of thoughtful observers without 
eliciting any explanation was not a vague general 
responsiveness or 8 of influence, but a sympa- 
thetic association, governed by very definite laws—a 
sympathetic association and correspondence of the entire 
surface of the body and the entire surface of the brain, 
the superior portion of the brain corresponding with the 
superior part of the body, and the inferior with 
the inferior, and a similar correlation existing of the 
anterior with the anterior and the posterior with the 
posterior. In short, each cerebral organ has its counter- 
part in the body, and substantially the same experiments 
which can be made on the brain can be made on the 
body, in consequence of their intimate sympathy. R 

Impressions made on the brain are primarily psychic, 
as cerebral action has no physiological effect until trans- 
mitted to the body. Vital action in the body is primarily 
solely physiological, as that of the brain is solely psychic. 
But if their action be mutually sympathetic, the triple 
reaction of soul, brain, and body will become apparent. 
Mental onditions producing commotion in the brain will 
result in physiological effects in the body, as when fear, 
exciting the inferior portion of the middle lobe of the 
brain, produces accelerated action of the heart, and 
courage, affecting the superior and posterior regions, 
produces a steadier and slower pulse; or, on the other 
hand, inflammation of the heart (pericarditis or endo- 
carditis) reacting upon the inferior portion of the middle 
lobé of the brain, affects the soul, and produces in the 
countenance that expression of anxiety and alarm which 
is a recognised symptom of the disease. 

The relation between-the soul, brain, and body may 
be readily illustrated through the heart, and was demon- 
strated in my experiments on Dr. Lane before the 
Boston committee of physicians in 1843, the condition of 
the pulse being noted by Dr. John Flint, and the experi- 
ments by Dr. Bowditch and published at the 

ime in the Boston Post. JA 
The experiments were made by exciting the cerebral 
organs, and affected the mind as well as the body—the 
mental conditions being stated by Dr. Lane as he felt 


N 


N — by a sense of fullness, warmth, and tension, as if 


to an external throbbing in the scalp. 
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them, and the physical effects noted by the committee. 
Before other committees and before classes I have 
experimented on the body, producing the primary physio- 
logical and secondary chic effects, and these experi- 
ments in every lecture have led with as much 
regularity, success, and satisfaction as those of the 


chemical igboratory. The students after instruction have 
2 on each other and on patients with similar 
results. 


Let me say before going further that as these views 
may appear singular and hypothetical to any who are 
entirely unacquainted with the subject, that they are to 
me as positive as any portion of physiological science, 
and equally so to all those who have had thorough per- 
sonal instruction in the science of Anthropology. In 
reference to the functions of the various organs 
of the brain, I can say that I have distinctly felt and 

nised the action of almost every organ in the brain, 
certainly more than three-fourths, in the course of my 
experiments and at other times, and that I enjoy as 
distinct a certainty of the various local excitements in 
the brain as one can have of his muscles by the sensations 
when he exerts them, and by the localised fatigue follow- 
ing their exertion. P 

The overwork of any organ produces something like 
fatigue, a quasi aching feeling at its site. The fresh 
normal condition of the brain is entirely free from local 
sensations, with a feeling of comparative ease and bright- 
ness. The strong excitement of any region is accom- 


m some interior pressure, which is sometimes increased 
Irritation of any 
organ by a disagreeable mental impression is accompanied 
by a sensation in the scalp of a corresponding abnormal 
character, sometimes even by a sharp pricking sensation. 
Intense excitement is sometimes accompanied by a cor- 
rugative feeling in the scalp, as if the brain was being 
erected, This occurs especially from feelings of resent- 
ment and defiance, 

After delivering a lecture, the various sensations in 
my head inform me truthfully what faculties I have most 
vigorously used. The entire absence of sensation over 
organs that have been entirely quiet, contrasts strongly 
with the intense consciousness over those which have 
been active. These sensations are exactly localised over 
the organs whose conditions are indicated. 

Long experience has made me familiar with these local 
sensations, and their coincidence with the conditions of 
the brain ; and some of my experience in that way would 
be considered marvellous. But there is nothing ano- 
malous or even singular in such an experience as indicates 
the conditions of the brain. I believe that every person 
of acute sensibility who would give his attention to the 
subject might have the same experience. 

There is a close connection between the conditions of 
the brain and of its envelopes. The integuments of the 
scalp have their sensibility greatly increased in cases of 
inflammation of the brain, and diseases which affect the 
cephalic membranes produce much sensibility and pain in 
the head. Hence any strong mental action, as it affects 
chiefly the cortical surfacg“of the brain must affect its 
membranes, and the external integuments, so as to pro- 
duce some sensation, if observed. 

Any one who is nat capable of perceiving such effects 
must have either a dull sensibility or an unexcitable 
brain. Such evidence as this is accessible to all who are 
willing to study their own sensations in connection with 
a true map of the brain. But the maps of Gall and 
Spurzheim are not sufficiently correct and minute to be 
always satisfactory for such a purpose, though correct in 
a majority of the locations. 2 

Those who are sensitive—who in testing a medicine, 
for example, get an impression of its influence as soon as 
they tuste or le it ; those who feel keenly the influ- 
ence of another’s presence as congenial or uncongenial, 
and are sometimes affected by spirit influence, or who 
feel too quickly the morbid influences from the sick, may 
have a more decisive experience in the excitement of 
their own organs, and in experimenting on the sensitive, 
as I have been accustomed todo for forty-three years, 
satisfying and convincing all concerned, they can easily 
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feel the invigorating and warming effect of a hand 
applied on the base of the brain at the junction of the 
head and neck, or the happy and soothing influence of a 
hand applied on the upper surface of the head. 

In making our experiments to illustrate Sarcognomy, 
we illustrate and prove in a definite and scientific man- 
ner the 2 of soul and body he the intelli- 

nt world has recognised in a vague unscientific 
— and wanes develope those correlations of mind 
and body which are universally illustrated in disease, and 
which have attracted more attention since Homœopathy 
has e the study of Syo cree. fl 

Thus the higher emotions, belonging to the superior 
surface of the brain and correspondingly located on the 
heart, have always been located there in popular descrip- 
tive language, oratory and poetry. “The emotions of 
that swelling bosom,” is a familiar expression of the 
orator. Affections are considered affairs of the heart, 
which is really affected by them, and which has a position 
in the heart that is associated with the affections. The 
breast or bosom is supposed to be the seat of interior 
thoughts and emotions. 

The hopeful character of the upper region of the chest 
has often been illustrated in consumption, which has its 
location there, and the moral character or influence of a 
disease is lowered as its position is located lower in the 
body,’ At the heart we realise the excitability and fear 
which constitute a regular symptom of pericarditis 
expressed in the countenance. The corresponding cere- 
bral zone is one of excitability. < 

Below the diaphragm we come upon influences which 
are irritating and mentally depressing—irritating pos- 
teriorly, depressing anteriorly. 1 find the base of the 
middle lobe anteriorly to be the seat of depressing, de- 
bilitating influences, and the same influences belong to 
the middle region of the trunk, just below the diaphragm 
and ribs. There is an accumulation of sensibility in the 
solar plexus, the phrenic and pneumagastric nerves and 
the inferior dorsal, reinforced by various plexuses— 
which constitutes the chief condition of morbid liability 
—which liability is increased by foreign, dead excremen- 
titious matters in the abdomen and the degenerate cha- 
racter of the portal blood going to the brain, which is 
the most devitalised portion of the circulating blood. 

These conditions, affecting the liver and stomach, 
produce the hypochondriac, or man of intensely morbid 
sensibility, and the name given him indicates that the 
intelligent have always intuitively perceived that such 
— depression comes from the hypochondriac region 
of the body. In like manner the word melancholy is 
instructive, as it embodies the intuitive perception that 
gloomy feelings are associated with dark bile. 

There is a great contrast between the mental influences 
above and below the diaphragm, and as we descend in 
the trunk we reach still lower conditions, finding in the 
pelvis the elements of all forms of mental and nervous 
derangement. 

Each locality of the body has a special and peculiar 
relation to the mind, which is conspicuously apparent 
when it becomes diseased, and on careful review of Patho- 
logy will show the very same relations or sympathies 
between the mind and body which I have brought out 
with far greater precision and distinctness by Psycho- 
physiological experiments in the healthy, natural condi- 
tion, which have enabled me to make a map of the Psychic 
relations of the entire body, which corresponds with the 
Psychic map of the brain. 

‘These experiments are more instructive and accurate 
than the study of Pathology, for the illustration of 
functions and sympathies; but I refer to Pathology 
(which has not revealed to any one the law of Psycho- 
physiological sympathies) because its coincident testi- 
mony demonstrates that the laws which I have dis- 
covered always operate in disease. 

I would call the attention of physicians to this subject 
—especially homeopathic physicians, who are so careful 
in their symptology, and who by giving this neglected 
subject proper attention might furnish overwhelming 
illustrations of the psychic tendency of each organ of the 


V. 
That the contents of the thorax have a corresponden- 
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tial sympathy with the contents of the cranium, and that | in Th 


the su portion of the chest especially sympathises 
with the upper portion of the brain in its happy emotions 
that the influence of the upper portion of the chest is 
more pleasant and normal, that of the lower portion, in- 
cluding the heart more exciting, and that as we descend 
in the trunk the influence becomes more disturbing and 
depressing, until at the bottom of the pelvis they are 
hostile to the integrity of the brain, is a general state- 
ment of Bers which sarcognomy illustrates in detail, 
and whi r i 

peutic Sarcognomy,” just published, with the application 
of these physiological principles to the treatment of 
disease by animal magnetism and electricity. 

The contrast —— — 5 promoted 
by the organs above and those below the diaph: is 
y well known. Dr. Marshall Hall says, ‘The tamper 
of the patient is singularly modified by different disorders 
and diseases. The state of despondency in cases of in- 
digestion forms a remarkable contrast with that of hope- 
fulness in phthisis pulmonalis.” 

Dr. Fothergill, of West London Hospital, says, “In 
tuberculosis of the lung there is commonly such an 
emotional attitude in the patient as has earned for itself 
the designation of spes phthisiea (consumptive hope). 
Here the hopefulness is as irrational as is the depression 
of some other affections. The consumptive patient just 
dropping into the grave will indulge in plaus stretching 
far into the future, ignoring his real condition and the 
impossibility of any such survival as he is calculating 
upon.” “In the initial or pre-tubercular stage of pul- 
monary phtisis,” says Dr. Fothergill, “ the intellect seems 
to possess a power and brilliancy exceeding the normal 
standard.” 

Dr. Phillip says of pulmonary diseases, “The more 
florid and clear the complexion of the patient is, the less 
he is troubled with what are called bilious complaints ; 

~ the less the spirits are depressed, and the more confidence 
the patient in his recovery, the more reason to 
believe that the disease has originated in the lungs.” 

The expansion of the lunga from emotional and intel- 
lectual action is familiar to those in whom the higher 
emotions are active. Truly good bright women, who 
have this emotional activity, are very conscious of this 
emotional expansion of the lungs. Physical corresponds 
with mental inspiration, and the same regions in the 
brain which favor the expansion of the lungs contribute 
also to the inspirational mediumistic temperament. 
Emerson says, “There is a certain heat in the breast 
which attends the perception of a primary truth, which 
is the shining of the spiritual sun down into the shaft of 
7 mine.“ ain 

arcognomy explains these sympathies by a definite 
law. The pe emotional faculties sympathise with 
the lateral superior portion of the lungs. The emotion 
of hope connects with the location above the mammæ. 
The intellectual faculties sympathise with the central or 
bronchial ion of the chest. Hence a pathognomic 
symptom of bronchitis is a peculiar pain in the forehead. 

I have often noticed in my own person the definite 
sympathy of the very summit of the lungs with the 
superior porate region of the brain, in the neighbour- 
hood of the organ of firmness, and have invariably found 
that a slight hyperemia of the lungs, brought on by a 
cold, the exaggeration of which would have amounted to 
pleuro-pneumonia, produced a marked increase in the 
general activity of the brain, as much in the affective as 
in the intellectual regions, which enhanced my capacities 
for social intercourse, and for the duties of a public 
teacher. 

Warm clothing around the chest, or a stimulating 
plaster upon any portion of it, have a similar tendency 
and would be beneficial to a public speaker if not carried 
too long. Mr. Dunscomb, of the British Parliament, 
acted on this principle by wearing a stimulating plaster 
on the chest when he had to ate the House. The 
best effect of a stimulating plaster for such a purpose, 
would be obtained by wearing it beteen the shoulders, 


on the upper part of the, spine. 1 
While the superior portion of the lungs sympathises 
with the superior portion of the brain, as I have shown 


are fully presented in the volume of “ Thera- di 
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closer relation with the lower half of the bain. chick f. 
a region of irritability and animal impulse, and is asso- 
ciated with diseases of a sthenic character, and high in- 
y ype. Wim I say it is associated.with the 

portion e brain, I do not speak of inferences 
from pathology, but of positive experiments on the brain 
and thorax, which to me after forty years of familiarity 
are more satisfactory and instructive than pathology. 
„Hence while the poetic and hopeful consumptive 
iseases affect chiefly the upper portion of the lungs, 
pneumonia, with its high inflammatory character, asso- ` 
ciates chiefly with the lower portion. Such was the 
statement of Laennee, that pneumonia generally com- 
mences in the lower lobes and spreads upwards. Andra! 
found pneumonia in the whole lung only in one case in 
eight, and these cases were probably no exception to 
Laennee's rule of inning below. He found the in- 
flammation distinctly aes in the lower lobe in forty- 
seven out of seventy-seven cases. is no reason 
why the external causes of pneumonia should affect the 
lower region in preference, but its greater tendency to 
inflammatory affections. There is a maximum of 
irritability in the lowest portion of the lungs, and the 
sides of the trunk—a region which electricians find to be 
especially irritable, which sympathises with the 
basilar organs just above the ears. 

Inflammatory affections of a high grade, indicating 
abundant vital force, are more apt to show their power 
when there is a broad and deep basilar region to the 
brain (indicated commonly by the Aao tbe neck). 
They tend to their full development in the limbs, es; 
cially, the lower limbs, which have the closest sympathy 
with the basilar regions, as the superior lobes of the 
lungs have with the coronal regions. 

he maximum development of inflammatory conditions 
of the blood occurs in rheumatism, which developes as 
high as ten parts in the thousands of fibrin, the test of 
lammation, 

Gout and rheumatism, which are especially affections 
of the lower limbs (as intermittent fever is an affair of 
the spleen) though not strictly confined to their proper 
habitat, stand in antithesis to the upper portion’ of the 
lungs and to consumptive diseases. 

hen Dr. Macdowell (author of the best treatise on 
pulmonary consumption, in 1840, which had ever been 
published), was a medical student at Philadelphia, he 
and his companion in the class in Virginia, being in fear 
of consumption in their own persons, and believing that 
gout and consumption were antipodal conditions, deter- 
mined to adopt the regimen most favorable to the 
development of gout, which they carried far enough to 
defeat the consumption, and his companion carried a 
great deal farther. : 

As a collateral illustration I would say that cold 
applied to the lower limbs, especially below the knee, 
is the most efficient way to produce or aggravate a cold 
or pulmonary irritation, and warmth is very efficient in 
giving relief. Homastisis either by the vacuum method 
or by ligatureg applied around ‘the thighs producing a 
local hypercenfia of the lower limbs is the most efficient 
of all curative agencies in pneumonia. I could mention 
a case of acute pneumonia, which under the then fashion- 
able treatment advanced steadily towards death without 
the least mitigation, until in despair medicine was entirely 
abandoned, and ligatures placed firmly around the thighs, 
under which treatment alone a rapid change and conva- 
lescence occurred. x 

The cerebral sympathies and consequent psychic con- 
ditions of gout and rheumatism, especially the former, 
are antipodal to those of consumption. How few are 
the men,” says Dr. Ashburner, of London, “who acquire 
gouty habits, who do not lose the power of calm reason- 
ing. They are notoriously an irritable race. Their 
irritability often leads them to conclude that every one is 
wrong except themselves, No matter if you bring 
al of evidence to prove the insanity of their con- 

ct, it is of no avail.” Pape dt 
1 to locality, gout belonging chiefly to the great toe 
and ankle is lower in position than rheumatism which is 
more familiar with the knee joint), and therefore has a 
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more injurious influence on the mind. Depression of | heen exclusively materialistic, and bringing medical 
science into harmony with the true spiritual science of 


spirits frequently precedes the attack, and bss acl 
patient, according to Watson, “is apt to be exceedingly 
dejected and hypochondriacal, morbidly attentive to 
every bodily feeling, disposed to exuggerate his sufferings, 
and apprehensive of the worst event.” 

The lower half of the body, including the lumbar and 
sacral portions of the spinal cord, is associated with the 
basilar half of the brain; and gout lodged in the lower 
limbs, which depend on the lumbar and sacral regions, is 
consequently associated with the indulgence of the animal 
appetites and passions, and therefore rarely appears in 
women, in whom these appetites and passions are less 
developed and less indulged. 

All the degrading tendencies and capacities of human 
nature associate with the lower half of the body and of 
the brain—all the ennobling tendencies with the superior 
half of each. When we wish to transmit our personality 
to friends or posterity a bust is sufficient ; we do not care 
to go below the waist. Indeed the head alone is a suf- 
ficient representative, as it is acomplete embodiment and 
expression of the soul, and the noblest part of the person, 
but it receives additional strength and dignity by associa- 
tion with the the nobler part of the body. 

It would be unnecessary to present any more Patholo- 
gical illustrations unless in the pages of a medical journal, 
To the general reader and the artist the more interesting 
and picturesque aspect of Sarcognomy is found in the 
development of human and animal forms. ‘The entire 
animal kingdom is an illustration of the same laws of 
cerebral and corporeal development which are demon- 
strated by experiment in man. 

Finally, it is obvious to all who are capable of thinking 
deeply on such subjects that we are now at the dawn of 
a new civilisation and enlightenment. The nineteenth 
century found man still ignorant of himself, unacquainted 
with the anatomy and functions of the brain, which at 
the beginning of the century made their first imperfect 
8 in the pages of Gall, the pioneer anatomist 
of the brain—unacquainted with the marvellous pheno- 
mena of the nervous system which were illustrated by 
Mesmer at Paris—unacquainted with life in the spirit- 
world, and its wohdrously accessible nearness to our daily 
life—and profoundly ignorant of the triune relations of 
soul, brain, and body, having nothing that claimed to be 
philosophy but the vague speculations of metaphysicians, 
which Lord Bacon had not consigned to oblivion. 

Progress is slow, In 1808, Gall presented his profound 
memoir upon the brain to the French Institute, resisted 
by the adverse influence of Napoleon and the Emperor of 
Austria. In half a century it failed to overcome the 
hostile influence of the medical profession. 

In 1841, the cerebral discoveries of Gall were com- 
pleted by my demonstration of the entire functions of 
the brain by experiment; and in 1842 I completed the 
Science of Man by demonstrating the sympathies of the 
brain and body, and thus forming a complete science of 
soul, brain, and body, which recognised the spirit-world 
and the modus operandi of our communication with it, 
thus blending Pneumatology and Physiology in one 
grand scigrice, the basis of all philosophy. Soon after 
this I discovered in Psychometry the methods of intel- 
lectual progress, to which science and philosophy will be 
more indebted hereafter than to all preceding methods. 

Seven years afterward began those manifestations from 
the spirit-world, for which I was prepared, which are 
changing the religion of tradition into the religion of 

hil: V. 
F Now the enlightened few who keep pace with ad- 
vancing wisdom may understand the constitution of man 
in his life on this planet and his destiny in a higher 
world. By Psychometry and Spiritual revelation the 
origin of all things will be clear. By Anthropology the 
wise re-organisation of society, philosophy, education, and 
the medical profession will be guided, and by spiritual 
companionship and instruction the masses will be davai 
to a higher life. The nineteenth century has surpassed 
all its predecessors combined in iis contributions to 
human progress. The last of these scientific contributions, 
$ my has an important part to play in establishing 
correct views of physiology, which has heretofore 


life. 
Boston, 29 Fort Avenue, October 21, 1884. 
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THE LYCEUM PIONIO. 


Tue Annual Picnic of the Melbourne and Richmond 
Lyceums was held at the Survey Paddock on Monday, 

‘ovember 10th, and was generally spoken of as one of 
the most successful of these usually pleasant gatherings, 
The weather was all that could be desired, a bright clear 
day with a gentle southerly bieeze tempering the heat of 
the sun, and its exhilarating influence was apparent in 
the equally “ bright and sunny faces ” of the 140 children 
who, with their leaders and officers, assembled at the 
Prince’s Bridge Station en route for their camping- 
ground. On arriving at Picnic platform about 9.45, 
the Groups, with their Regalia, were marshalled in 
double column by the Vice-Conductor and Mr. Terry, 
and headed by the Lyceum Banner, and a military band 
marched to a well-grassed and shaded spot, which had 
been previously selected, and marked out for their exer- 
cises. Here by a skilful series of countermarches they 
were brought into position in their respective places, and 
sang with effect, “Sing all Together” from the 
“Lyceum Leader,” then headed, by the band they marched 
to the grounds of the Richmond Lyceum, and forming a 
citcle round it gave three hearty cheers for that institu- 
tion, which were heartily responded to, and presently 
the compliment was returned by the Richmond Lyceum 
visiting and cheering the Melbournites. After an hour 
spent in racing, swinging, and various games, the Lyceum 
was called to order by Mr. Haviland, and joined by the 
Richmond Lyceum in songs, Golden Chain Recitations, 
and Musical Readings. This was followed by marchi 
and evolutions, the thirty-six handsome standards — 
flags of the two institutions making a grand display. At 
12.45 luncheon was served to the children, who, seated 
round their leaders in shady places on the turf did full 
justice to the good things provided for them. 

At 2 p.m, there was a competition in recitation by 
girls and boys which excited considerable interest, also 
for “Pearls of Wisdom” (original proverbs by the 
children). The prizes for the former were won by Miss 
Louisa Fryer, Miss Ethel Warne, and Master — Kennedy, 
and the latter by Miss L. Fryer and Master Naser. 
Races and jingling matches filled in the time till 4 p.m., 
when the competition for calisthenics by members of the 
Richmond Lyceum engrossed attention, The calisthenics 
were led by Mr. Greenham, and energetically followed by 
the children, The two prizes for girls wore won by Miss 
E. Chipperfield and Miss E. Vail. The boys’ prize was 
after a second trial awarded to Master J. Campbell. ‘The 
prizes were three large and handsome books given by Mr. 
Greenham, who presented them with some appropriate 
and encouraging remarks, which were supplemented by 
Mr. Terry, who complimented the competitors on their 
energy and comparative proficiency. At 4.30 tea was 
served, and shortly before six the Lyceum formed in 
double columns, and headed by the band marched to the 
station, the Richmond party following soon after. 


Wnes Moses led the Salvation Army in Egypt, he found 
his Maskelyne and Cook, and other “ exposers,” as do the 
mediums of to-day. The icians matched his miracles 
with their enchantments. Nine of the ten successive 
plagues they imitated so successfully that Pharaoh and 
the Egyptians were quite satisfied that Moses was a fraud. 
They failed on the tenth, and the tyrant relented ; but 
only for the moment. He went to see his Maskelyne 
and Cook again, and but for the overwhelming waters of 
the Red Sea, might have brought back the Israelities. 
On the whole, we may venture to remind the Church 
Congress that it is sometimes safest to believe, and not 
safe to trust entirely to the magicians.—Light 


Clergymen, Lawyers, Editors, Bankers aud Ladies need Hop 
Bitters daily, for nerve force, Head, 
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MY RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 


A Lecture Delivered by GEORGE CHAINEY, of 

Boston, before the Cassadaga Lake Free Association. 
{Reported for the Banner of Light.) 

Tux last time I lectured on this subject I thought I 
should never do so again. Tt seems to be presenting 
myself to your attention as the subject of a 
interest which I by no means feel. Still, having already 
given it to the world at that stage of my life, when I had 
no certain hope nor faith nor knowledge that life 
continues beyond the grave, under fairer and better 
conditions than here, I find myself compelled, by what I 
have learned and felt here on this beautiful camp-ground, 
to recall it for revision. 1 The time has 

-come for another chapter, is time I have no idea it 

will be the last. I am like one who has written a letter 
to a friend and signed it “ Yours till death,” and then 
redpens it and signs it, “ Yours always and forever.“ 

I was brought up under Methodist influence. My first 
distinct idea o bin prs was that it was something to get. 
All who have h of Methodism have heard of i 
religion. The Methodist idea of it seems to be that 
keeps it bottled up as a druggist does his drugs. You 

a bottle or vessel of grace inside of you somewhere, 
and get it filled on application. At revivals and camp- 
meetings of this order, the principal efforts are directed 
toward persuading people get religion. It is with 
many a speculation in real estate in a city called the New 
Jerusalem. All they want is to read “their titles clear 
to mansions in the skies.” I grew up under this idea. 
I thought of religion as something apart from human life, 
which one must be sure and take before dying, or else be 
condemned to eternal pain. It seemed to matter little 
when you todk it, if you could manage to get it down 
before breath left the body. I was almost as much afraid 
of religion as I was of dying. The whole subject, as I 
thought of it sometimes, paralyzed me with terror, and 
made me wish I had never been born. In my home we 
had a large old-fashioned fireplace. I often sat gazing at 
the burning logs, thinking of the poor lost souls in hell. 
‘The sweetest joys of life were poisoned by the haunting 
fear that I might be condemned to thus burn forever. 

Up to my seventeenth year I lived almost unconscious 
of any particular meaning of life beyond that of not for- 
getting sometime or another to get ready to die. But at 
this time, under the influence of a romantic ambition, I 
tore myself from my parents’ arms and came to this 
country, As I saw the shore of my native land receding 
from my sight, and reflected that I was going among 
strangers, that I must confront life for myself, with no 
mother’s bosom on which to lean in an hour of trouble, 
and no parental hearthstone to flee to if the battle should 
go against me, the sense of personal responsibility rose 
up strong within me, and the idea of duty began to take 
possession of me. I was made acquainted with myself, 
and to have some personal perception of my relation 
to mankind at large, and to realize that life was to me 
and all men of infinite and solemn import. The noblest 
desires filled my heart, I determined not only to be good, 
but also to accept religion, whatever it might be. 

On reaching this country I was thrown again exclu- 
sively among Methodists. 1 went- to church and took 
the first opportunity of telling them I wanted to be 
religious. Under their instructions I went to the 
mourner's bench, seeking for I knew not what; expecting 
Some strange thing to strike me from the skies, to see 
some vision or hear some audible voice of God ; but 
nothing remarkable came. I was instructed to believe 
that Jesus died for me. I had always believed that as 
much as one could, because I had had no chance to believe 
or think otherwise. I believed everything they told me, 
as simply and artlessly as a child. After repeated 
assurances from the minister and all those who labored 
with me that if I only. believed I was saved, I began to 
think I had religion, and felt better. I was then received 
into the Church. I read the Bible and prayed a great 
deal, and, after working myself up into a state of excite- 
ment, I imagined my prayers had been attended to, and 
that I was blessed. In getting started in this jungle of 
darkness and confusion r was much more fortunate than 
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many have been. I have known 

and months for this artificial region ; and many love 
sought on until fear and despair have their 
reason, and sent them for the rest of their lives to howl 
and gibber behind the bars of an insane asylum. I was 
the more easily satisfied because I attributed the larger 
and richer enjoyments of life, born of the earnest sense 
aT sepenition from my family and the 
doin” myself, to my religious belief and 

But all this purpose and joy of life comes to millions 
who never even heard the name of Jesus. it is found an 
often without as within the church. It makes heroes of 
rough sailors and firemen. It is born of the joy of love 
and the rush of sorrow. It springs up around the cradles 
of little children, and by the new-made graves of parents. 
It is the reward of the patriot, and the inspiration of the 
reformer. It is the heart and life of millions of men and 
women who make up this rough work-a-day world, and 
toil on by flaming forge or on giddy scaffolds, among roar- 
ing in deep, dark mines, through summer's heat 
and winter's cold, in order to keep the wolf of hunger 
from those they love. That life is of deep and solemn 
import: That to live on this green earth beneath the 
sun by day, and the stars by night ; to experience the 
thrilling emotions of human love, the serener joys of 
friendship: to know the wonders of thought, the pleasures 
of art; to stand related to our fellow-men in all the 
unspeakable joys and sorrows of life; to feel upon our 
hearts the pulsating throbs of eternity, and the sunging 
tides, of the infinite, is a great and unspeakable reality, 
cannot be too deeply impressed upon any one. But to 
associate this noble sentiment and eloquent inspiration to 
truth and right with the sniveling, whining attitude of 
Methodism is an abomination. It gives such a low and 
degrading view of life, makes all infinite realities and 
thrilling mysteries cheap and vulgar, and thus sows the 
seeds of vile cant and base hypocrisy! But at this time 
I had no more doubt of the Divine truth of Methodism 
than I have that the sun will rise to-morrow. Hell was 
beneath my feet, and heaven over my head. The world 
was a doomed ship, just ready to sink, out of which I was 
to save as many as possible before she went down, All 
the pleasures of life were the rapids that lay at the brink 
of eternal ruin. 

At my eighteenth year I was minister of a church with 
no thought or purpose in life but to save as many as 
possible from hell. I cannot stop to enumerate the 
various influences that combined to open my eyes to a 
far different and far nobler interpretation of life. Suffice 
it to say that the time came when the principal doctrines 
of Methodism became to my mind false, to my conscience 
immotal, and to my heart utterly repulsive. Still I was 
some time halting between two opinions. My reason 
called on me to go out, my heart to stay in. It was the 
church of my parents, and it was their greatest joy and 
pride that I was one of its ministers. In it were hundreds 
of good and sincere people who loved and honored me 
truly. It seemed the storehouse of all my affections. 

tside the world was all strange, and, for aught I knew, 

ifriendly. Why should T, for the sake of a mere 
difference of opinion, sacrifice all the wealth of love and 
friendship gathered by years of devotion? Why should 
I pierce my own mother’s heart with the sword of 
disappointment, and rae the support of my loved 
ones for a few intellectual speculations? It is not 
possible to describe the struggle of such a position. The 
power of the heart to enforce its claims is mighty. The 
remembrance of a mother’s prayers, the most sacred 
associations and tender memories of life, hold captive the 
intellect. The gathering tears of pity and love blind 
the eyes of truth. It seems as wrong to go as to 
N what I suffered, I have not one word of 
condemnation to utter against those who stay. I << 
only tell them that to me there camea time when I cou 4 
no longer respect myself and stay, and so came out. 
can also add that from that day to this I have never 
regretted it. I cannot tell you what I suffered at that 
time. Do you know what it is to be true to your highest 
vision of duty, and have some dear friend whom you love 


heart, and you begin to talk in geritle words. He issure 
he can convince you that you are wrong, and you are sure 
that he is so and true that he must at least see that 
you are honest, continue your friend though he can- 
not with Your opinions. So you begin to talk. 
But a little stream begins to flow between you, and it 
grows wider and wider. You can no longer hold each 
other by the hand ; the clash of ment rises above the 
gentle entreaties of the heart, ie distance becomes 
wider and wider, and the waters grow deep and strong. 
You shout to cach other in worde despair across the 
chasm, and then the sad conviction comes over you that 
the flowers of friendship are dead, and that you are parted 
forever. 

You little realize how many of these tragedies of faith 
there are going on all over the land: The sad, silent pain 
of the heart; the conscious integrity; the noble purpose; 
the manly courage, and the heroic sacrifice you have 
made—all regarded as a crime in the eyes of your dearest 
friends. The price of liberty of thought is no longer the 
sword and the flame; but it is almost as great when all 

our honor is treated with contempt. ‘ou who have 
{en layel of 3 reat a cost, called a traitor; you who, 
having lost much that was dear to you, discovering in 
your desolation that those whom you had thought it would 
ever be your privilege to love, have become in their 
narrowness and bigotry objects only for your pity and 
contempt, Why should a mere change of opinion pro 
duce such division between those who were once friends? 
The world is constantly changing. One form of civiliza- 
tion gives place to another. Systems of religion come 
and go. Nothing can be just the same to-day as it was 
yesterday. Why should we not expect our friends to 
— 1 and be proud of them when they do? Why 
should not parents expect their children to have opinions, 
as well as faces, of their own? The differentiations of 
nature are infinite, No two leaves in all the countless 
forests are exactly alike. The idea of intellectual 
conformity to a creed is at discord with every law of 
nature, 

But while T cannot begin to describe to you the trag- 
edy of this action, neither can I paint its new joy of 
liberty. 1 felt as one must feel when justdelivered from 
a charnel-house, The first breath of liberty was as 
welcome and refreshing as the breath of morning on the 
cheek of fever, The whole world seemed more beautiful, 
I saw men and women in a new light. I could look 
every man and woman in the face with sympathy, and at 
the same time honestly respect myself. Life was again 
to me an untried ocean, and a new world of wonder and 
delight. In ths new attitude of new-born freedom I 
entered the Unitarian ministry with the understanding 
that what was wanted was a man who would simply give 
his honest thought, from Sunday to Sunday, about life 
and duty, untrammeled by any creed. At this time I 
believed in God as the tender loving Father and Mother 
of us all; in the Bible as eagle divine truth ina 

deal of human error; in mmortal life; in Chris- 
tiavity as the highest ethical standard of conduct. Re- 
jecting the idea of the divinity of Jesus, I still saw in him 
the most perfect man, w life might be taken as the 
light of 1 a, ata 

But the spirit o! wth, o „was ever urgin; 
me Sery Now the honor of a f progress and civi — 
tion is claimed for Christianity. In calmly scrutinizing 
this claim, I found that our art, our literature, our science, 
our education, our liberties, had all been torn from its 
covetous grasp from time to time in moments of sheer 
bee. gre as starving men have sometimes snatched 

from the jaws of a cruel tiger. Reaching this con- 
clusion I gave up all right to the Christian name, The 
Christian doctrine of lmmortality is based upon the 
literal physical resurrection of Jesus, That story is so 
contradictory and absurd, according to all laws of evidence 
and nature, that so soon as I thoroughly understood the 
evidence I lost my faith. I clung to it asa hope. But 
I did not know whether death was night or day, the 
folding or unfolding of wings, eternal rest or eternal life 
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and progress. Sometimes my shone like a star, 

i vanished like a meteor. When life was bright 
and fair the t of annihilation seemed absurd. 
When dark and troubled with the “ slings 
outrageous fortune,” it seemed sweet to think of death as 
the dreamless sleep of eternal rest. Hearts of dust do 
not break. Eyes that are closed forever are no more 
scalded with the hot, bitter tears of grief. Welcome to 
many might be the waves that lave the shadowy shore of 
the silent continent of Death. In the y land of 
annihilation crawls no worm that never dies, and burns 
no lurid fire that is for aye unquenched. We t die, 
but the Race would go on growing grander, nobler and 
happier every day. Botter a million times that we re- 
fippear only in the grass and flowers, or be a part of the 
dust of the most common highway along which living feet 
run on errands of mere: justice, than to wail in hell, 
or sit with folded ae psalms in an 
Orthodox heaven. But never have I said one word 
against the immortality offered ay Modern Spiritual- 
ism, showing us through death present knowledge 
that in another life we may realize the ideals earth has 
failed to fulfill, and clasp again the loved ones parted by 
death. 

It has long been my sincere desire to know the truth 
of this, but, until I came to this camp meeting I could 
only say, “I do not know.” The theory of Christianity 
that ther is above us an ever-watchful, loving parent is 
most comforting, if true. I clung to it despairingly as 
long as L could. But before me I saw a world where 
injustice triumphs over justice, where Wrong is often on 
the throne clothed in scarlet and fine linen, while Right 
is in the dust clothed in rags, begging for bread ; and 
where brutal Vice is often seen trampling ruthlessly 
beneath its feet the fairest flowers of maiden virtue; this 
at home, in every city beneath the shadow of countless 
Christian churches! Looking further away I saw in 
India a nation writhing in the agonies of famine ; millions 
of toiling, loving fathers and mothersalmost maddened with 
hearing their children ery for bread when there was none 
to give, crawling in helpless imbecility and hunger in the 
dust, imploring Heaven for the merciful rain that would 
give relief, and yet not a single drop descended. And 
then, as I thought of pestilence and war, earthquake and 
eyclone, fire and storm, ignorance and poverty, squalor 
and vice, filth and crime, filling the h with woe and 
despair, a gathering pall of darkness filled my eyes with 
tears of human love and pity, that shut out all sight of 
and faith in love that is mighty to save and does not. 
It was at first an awful moment when the universe 
seemed to be in the merciless grasp alone of blind, pitiless 
and inexorable law and force. The very foundation of 
things seemed to dissolve beneath me, seeling hand 
of universal night seemed to scarf up the tender eye of 
pitiful day. Good things of day, love and hope, seemed 
to droop and fade, whilst night’s black agents of hate and 
despair to their preys did rouse, For a time all was 
chaos. I could see no truth, Every star of hope seemed 
to have fallen from its place. But fortunately this did 
not last long. New visions of truth began to —— upon 
me, clear paths of duty to open before my aimless steps, 
and fresh stars of hope to shine above me. For theology 
I took science: For gods and goddesses, the men and 
women worthy of admiration: For a Bible, the truth and 
beauty of all literature: For inspiration and uplifting, 
art, nature and music, Though as I gazed out upon the 
infinite, there was no response, save deep calling unto 
deep; or as I rose on the trembling wings of thought 
and looked down the dim vista beyond the grave 
questioning, the answer came back, “We know not,” 
still, the breath of love seemed to waft me over amber 
seas and past islands of beauty, while there came to me 
those grand words of one of the noblest women of this 
or any age: 

—" This is life to come, 
Which mart) red men have made more glorious 
For us who strive to follow; may 1 
‘That purest heaven ; be to other souls 


The cup of strength in some great agony, 
Enkindle andor. feed pure love, 


Beget the smiles that have no cruelt 
Be the swat ö 
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And in diffusion ever more intense. 
So shall I join the choir invisible, 
_ Whose music is the gladness of the world.“ 
ough heaven seemed to disappear, the earth 

5 beautiful. She appeared asa lovely and radiant 
mother, into whose 2 I gladly flung my- 
self; and in her love and truth finding content, I found 
also that her skirts were fringed with beauty, and that 
the crown of eternity rested upon her majestic brow, I 
could no longer despise her, or hold her accursed in any 
sense. The morning’ and evening’s hush, the splendor 
and glow of night, the first faint, delicious odors of spring, 
the summer's effulgence, the autumnal splendor and glory, 
the keen delight of winter, the myriad wonders of its 
snow and ice, the flow of a river like a stream of silver 
across the landscape of a peaceful valley, the uplifted 
majesty of a mountain, the solemn, majestic music of the 
ocean’s roar, with all the wonders of human thought and 
love, subdued passion and uplifted me to the loftiest 
aspirations that filled me with trembling awe and joy! 

‘These convictions made it again a law of conscience to 
separate m relations with achurch. The heart-struggles 
were simp) a more intense repetition of the first; but 
believing that I still had a gospel to preach I went to 
Boston, and started an independent lectureship. I felt 
it to be my duty to inspire and elevate people on the 
plane of this world. I saw thousands, who had drifted 
away from the church, scattered like sheep without a 
shepherd. I felt that even without faith in the future 
life or in God there was ample inspiration to the noblest 
loyalty in the duty and consecration to truth. The 
lecture room was crowded from the first. I delivered 
about one hundred and twenty lectures, all of which were 
published. The work and anxiety of taking care of a 
weekly a8 numerous social demands, hours 
borrowed for study from the innocent “sleep that knits 
up the ravell’d sleave of care,” with the work of preparing 
a fresh lecture each week, broke me down at last 
physitally, and compelled me to run into port for repairs. 

Beside these influences that made up the cause of this 
effect, there was one other more serious than them all. 
Though I struggled with all my power to hide it even 
‘from N I was beginning to lose heart and faith in 

‘my work. When I commenced J had faith enough to move 
mountains. For the accomplishment of my purpose all 
causes seemed to give way. My whole heart found 
satisfaction, rejoicing and grandeur in my work. Every 
day brought me words of cheer and comfort. Husbands 
blessed me for reconciling their wives to their views and 
bringing sweetest harmony where all before was harshest 
discord, Wives loved me for making their husbands 
more loving and gentle. Parents thanked me with full 
hearts for inspiring their children with noble thoughts 
and lofty ambitions, while weary, n souls, 
disposed to suicide, blessed me from their hearts for 
making for them life again to seem worth living. This, 
however, could only last while I preserved undimmed the 
flame of enthusiasm and the ardor of faith. 

But at the end of the second year I began to feel that 
my lectures were simply received by the majority as an 
emotional and intellectual entertainment. The great 
purpose of organization of educational and philanthropic 
work underlying them all in my own mind was either 
unheeded, or frustrated by the selfishness and jealousy of 
others. The crowd would make. the roof ring with 
thunders of applause, and then leave the brunt of the 
burden of support to fall on a few over-generous hearts. 
I grew faint-hearted, and you know "faint heart never 
won fair lady.” My work became irksome. It is only 
“the labor we delight in physics pain.” Though I long 
refused to believe my own sight, I noticed a tendency 
among materialists and agnostics to indifference toward 
the propaganda of their own faith. I felt this rust grow- 
ing slowly but surely on my own sword. When I would 
construct the new temple and sing the new songs, I 
received less approbation than when I wielded the hammer 
of the iconoclast, or hurled the gibes of mocking sarcasm 
at the Old Theology. In many places I found in their 


meetings no higher purpose than the love of intellectual 
gladiatorship. All good impressions of an earnest, 
eloquent lecture, would be thoughtlessly dissipated in a 


free fight—not with clubs, knives and bullets, but with 
the knock-down arguments of logic, 3 ot 
3 
were often simi i i 

forth as liberal literature often the unripe fruit of anes 
minds. For the last year I have been in a constant 
state of disquietude. While my love and purpose and 

education all urged me to endure, my judgment said: It 

is a useless martyrdom ; you cannot screw your courage 

to the sticking-place, and so will fall. I made up my 

mind to abandon the attempt, and try my fortunes on the 

stage. I believe in the future of the theatre, and felt 
that the grand inspirations of Shakspeare offered me a 
pulpit from which to teach and elevate the world. Yet 
at the solicitations of friends who have more faith than I 

in the success of agnosticism, I consented, under certain 
conditions, to try it one more year, and but for a seeming 
accident which brought me to Camp, that 
would have beenthe end. I should have buried George 
Chainey, and gone forth under a new name to wrestle 
for the prizes and emoluments of the tragedian’s art. 

But that star for me has set, while a far brighter one 
shines in its place. 3 

Some of you no doubt wonder why, living in Boston, I 
did not investigate Spiritualism before: From time to 
time I was startled and shaken out of my slumbers by 
some wonderful experience related to me by some dear 
friend whom I had always found the soul of truth and 
honor; but counter experiences also came to me which 
led me to take no interest in its investigation. 

I now believe this experience was to the 
purpose of those who desire to aid me in guiding others 
back to the lost bowers of childhood, wherein faith shall 
turn to knowledge and hope to fruition. ‘ 

When I came to this camp I no more expected to be- 
come a Spiritualist than I did to jump over the moon, 
I knew by experience that most of you were of the free 
mind and liberal heart, differing from me in saying“ I. 
know” where I said “I don’t know.” But in that 
assurance I was vain enough to think you all a little 
deficient in the upper chamber, I gladly confess, how- 
ever, that the beam was in my own eye, not yours. I 
am made most happy to confess to you that I could now 
no more doubt the truth of spirit-communion than I 
could, in my own organization, jump over the moon. If 
there is any such thing as trusting one's senses, I know 
that our departed friends are all around us, that the 
visible who listen to me to-day are but few in comparison 
with the great cloud of unseen witnesses that hover about 
us. When I know that scores of new slates, untouched 
before, are written on without the intervention of any 
human hand, in broad daylight, and each message 
written in the handwriting of the person signing ; when 
I sit in a dark circle under absolute test conditions, and 
witness wonder after wonder that no sleight-of-hand could 

roduce, hear voices in the air telling us who they are, 
that are fully recognized ; feel the palm of a little child 
laid in mine, in a room in which all are adults; when a 
soft, white hand, lighter than down, caresses me lovingly 
on the forehead, as I lie wide awake in bed, I am simply 
compelled to been a Belief is no act of volition. 1 
could no longer douit if I wished to. I am absolutely 
sure that this earth-life of ours is but the shell of things, 
the chrysalis of the ultimate end of organization. know 
it. I ask for no more proof. If it comes lam willing to 
receive it; but for knowledge of the fact I need it- not. 
I am now only anxious to put what I have received to its 
best use ; to make it Sor to my own elevation of 
the world’s uplifting. 8 
5 this ine first and most readily to you, 
because it is to you that I am largely indebted for this 
life-giving experience. When I came among you I found 
such a kind and hearty welcome—you all seemed to take 
me in the arms of your love, and compel me 3 its 
quickening glow to share with you this gee ae 
In asking the question, “What are we to co wit 0d 
facts?” Tdo not forget that I am only a few days old. 
Still you are to adopt me into your family, and ar 
know whether I have been born blind or with 817 vide 
In the first place, these phenomena, like all things 
stom to have a dark as well as alight side. The 
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circle seems to exhaust the vital energies of both medium 
and sitters. I think the with which they work is 


taken from our own stock of lifeforce. A lower order of 
spirits incline, of course, more to physical than to 
intellectual manifestations Last Sunday night I had 
fully resolved to leave the ground the next day. But as 


I lay in bed a sweet presence seemed to impress me that | poets 


I must stay until e dark cloud was cleared from my 
mind. Long I reasoned against it. When I at last re- 
solved to be guided, a soft hand was placed upon my 
fevered, aching brow, and lay there caressing it with 
touch as light as down and softer than velvet. I could 
not move hand or foot. Then through all my being 
seemed to course streams of life—vibrations of ecstatic 
joy. The hand then seemed to change into a focus through 
which rays of light pierced and illuminated my brain, 
clearing it of all the haunting shadows of doubt and 
despair. Since then my mind has been flooded with a 
wondrous sense of luminosity, and my heart brimming 
over with joy. 
though I had wings; I am all heaved up; in other words, 
Tam iu heaven. I would not part with that experience 
for all the gold of earth. I am constrained to think such 
an evidence worth a hundred dark stances. They may 
be necessary in certain cases, Still I feel that for any 
ono to visit them often would be a more destructive form 
of intemperance. When I left one last night I folt as 
though I had paid too large a price in the exhaustion of 
my own vital energies. It took me long to recover the 
rebound of my soul. I would only sit again if found 
2 necessary to convince an earnest seeker for 
tru 


The next lesson these facts bring me is a desire once 
more to pray—not to a God afar off and unknown, but to 
the good friends that stand by our side—that know us 
better than we know them, who have, like us, experienced 
the joys and sorrows of earth. I would not do this in 
any formal or perfunctory way, but just as the heart 
inclines, The best prayer we can offer will be a constant 
dosire to live so that only the pure and good spirits will 
bo attracted by our sphere, The next feeling I have is, 
that we must not forget that life has great and varied 
duties, and thrilling joys and interests, besides the 
awoetest communion with the departed, As Spiritualism 
proves that our friends are neither in eternal hell nor 
afar off in heaven, our own mental sincerity and moral 
health demands that we come out from the present church 
and form a new one. In this church we should faith- 
fully and earnestly cultivate the highest order of the 
phenomena, such as healing the sick, inspirational 
speaking, trance mediumship and independent slate- 
writing, This should he done under the most favorable 
conditions and with especial pains not to draw too much 
sh a one time from the life-forees of the medium. In 
this church we should also cultivate all there is of science, 
of art and literature, of music, with all its claims to 
soothe and inspire, and, by every agency we can give 
strength and grace to the body, discipline to the mind, and 
warmth to the heart. 

In all this I find a new gospel, justifying the wildest 
hopes and brightest dreams. Death is no more for us. 
The sun sets, but we know it simply continues to shine 
ona fairer shore. This faith brings the brightest visions 
per op aac mae ve the soul of mortal 
man. It opens before aim steps a straight and 
sure path to the goal of all true 1 It turus death 
into a beauteous white-robed angel. It gems the darkest 
night of despair with radiant stars of hope, It points to 
every soul a grand heritage of immortal pı It 
promises atonement full and complete for all that is 
darkly suffered and borne on earth, for right or truth. It 
seems to distill the essence of every kiss of pure love 
since the world began into our hearts to-day, It takes 
the ce of every flower of earth into its censer of 
sweet incense. With spirit friends hovering o'er the 
earth no flower wastes its sweetness on the desert air. 
We feel laii Ss the championship of all the great souls 
of history : 8 with bleeding feet, have 
beaten smooth for us path to liberty over the rough 
flints of bigotry and tyranny: The reformers who, 
through the long night watches of the world’s ignorance, 


The sky seems to attract me. I feel as pm 
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ha ight! the torch of and so 
hes gh aie oa oof ate ae 
struggle with darkness narrower : bright heroines 


whose noble deeds . 
in the darkest hour our faith in 

love, and so furnished undying inspiration to 

and the pencils of artists! Let, then, the great 


— — —— 
EGYPT: AND THE WONDERS OF THE LAND 
OF THE PHARAOHS.* 


Tue princi ion of Mr. Oxley’s book was 
in 2 Medium and Daybreak duri 


ted 
the 


to the dogmas founded u; 
Osiris was shut up in a bov and set afloat at 
the same time that Noah was shut up in the Ark, 
that the “ Trinity” was an established formula in Egypt 
3,300 years before the birth of Christ. 

Further, in reference to the Virgin and Child, Mr. 
Oxley says, “I have in my possession two statuettes— 
one dating from the 22nd dynasty, 900 n. c.,—of Isis 
crowned and nw the babe Horus. On my return 
from Egypt, through Italy, I obtained a statuette of 
Mary crowned, and nursing the babe Jesus, which is an 
exact copy of the statue of the Virgin and Child in the 
church of St. Augustine at Rome.— T'he are iden- 
tical. Many other remarkable points of identity between 
the religions of Egypt and Christianity are given which 
tend to cast very grave doubts upon the authenticity of - 
the latter as an inal s, 


tine. 

The concluding chapter, on “ Egyptian Architecture,” 
is written by John Menzies ; it contains a fund of infor- 
mation in a small com; and is clear and comprehen- 
sive in its style. This, like the rest of the book, is finely 
illustrated, the pictures conveying a vivid impression of 
ancient Egyptian art and mechanical skill. Now that 
Eg, — ae ye — ing so much Nera attention, 

publication of this volume is particu! appropriate, 
and its perusal will be found’ both interesting and 
instructive. 
*Keypt; and the Wonders of the Land of jthe Pharaohs By 

William Oxley. Trübner & Co., 1884. 2 


Paen eaa are a a- 
Hop Bitters has restored to sobriety and health fect wrecks 
from intemperance. Peruse all. = = 
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To Correspondents. 
Communications intended for this Journal should be 


EXTRAORDINARY MANIFESTATIONS OF 
SPIRIT-POWER IN ADELAIDE. 
70 THE EDITOR OF THE HARBINGER OF LIGHT. 


Sin,—To give to the readers of the Harbinger, and I 
may say to the whole camp of the movement of Modern 
Spiritualism, a fair impr of the magnitude of my 
present ex riences, a brief outline of my recent relation 
to the evident crisis of the enomenal aspect may give 
additional strength to what been done and may yet 
be expected. 

Soon after I settled in these colonies, a very able leader 
in the S. A. Advertiser on Supernaturalism, forced my 
mind out of its resolved passivity into renewed activity. 
I wrote an article on Psychology, in the same paper, 
and was at once shifted from my i ito into connec- 
tion with ardent inquirers (of high position) in Adelaide. 
Several lectures of mine pushed matters to the front, 
and kept a lively interest (stimulated by my exceptional 
experiences) afloat. In course of time both princi 
papers, the Register and Advertiser, abandoned completely 
the old routine of most dailies, running down the “ press- 
ing” problem, and praise to these vehicles of public 
opinion, which is due to the doubtless difficult position of 


e daily press in these perplexing phenomena. I had to 
fight pretty hard and stiff to down the attacks of 
prejudice in its last desperate struggles, and I venture to 


E a 5 bal 
gladly pay my respects to the congenial tone and contents 
of the excellent //arbinger, and particularly to the cap- 
tivating arguments of our gallant Dr. Rohner, if my 
humble Work should find favour, 

I made a lucky hit in drawing the attention of the 
public away from the spiritual phenomena by landing on 
tho problem of the “divining rod” source, I found in 
Herr Gerber a genuine “ sensitive ” for this occult power 
of nature. 

Several striking test trials with this gifted and 
thoroughly able and conscientious gentleman, splendidly 
recorded by another witness (the special correspondent 
of the Register) excited lively attention and, of course, 
the energies of antagonists. A Mr. K. Evans denounced 
the thing as a swindle, and as he did not heed the sug- 
gestion of another correspondent to apologise for his rash 
act (every citizen ing Mr. Gerber as a trustworthy 
man), I look upon his motives with some suspicion. 

Mr. Gerber pointed at a source of water by his experi- 
mont on Mr. N. A. Knox’ estate, but as the boring too! 
a lohg time on account of a most obstinate, hard ground, 
the confirmation of the indication was kept in suspense, 
but at last realised, and testified to by that gentleman in 
the Register of last Monday. 

This Mr. Evans has * his membership of the 
Young Men's Christian Association ivi 
of Spiritualism. I witnessed one of these “ 


opt 
ty of astonishment, fun, 


coffee-table furnish me with 
and instruction. Their spi turn of argument settles 
now on the jicious weakness of the power not to 


yield to commands and produce phenomena with the 
same ease that the waiter may fetch a cake. 

Mr, Symes’ £5 challenge to submit to his “trap” has 
parore nicely pitched up this absurd method of catch- 
ing truth, and I think the whole lot deserve a £5 indeed? 
In matter to hand, our wise opponents can arrange any 
amount of experiments “to order,” but who will, for 
instance, mould the smoke of his cigar after it settled in 
space? The prophets of matter within risk ae 


searchers of matter? Babes on the shore of eternity, 
who delight in playing with and in the sand! In their 
foolish rage Ae an invisible world of powers they 
dash their like bluebottles against the hard window 
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lar circle, mostly with from 
(where I 
Marshall sat close to me at 


further wonders. The heavy boxes, some weighing 
lba, were tossed and shaken violently, so that Mr. 
shall apprehended danger. I had a sheet of 
paper on the table, and tubes; also a sheet with a hole 
torn in the centre, about six inches diameter. On my 
request the coat of one of the sitters wat taken off, and 
on light being struck, the paper ring (test) surprised the 
new witnessed, as hain of hands was never inter- 


one sheet of paper was written: “Reimers ; King, King, 
King”—as in reply to my doubts whether the ruling 


but what followed is highly suggestive of great things to 
be in store, and my next report will most likely reduce 
the present one to a mere prelude. I can scarcely for 
want of space put down all the interesting details, but 
must note the remarkable department of “raps. They 
came from all parts of the whole flat, and particularly 


k | the metallic taps on the ventilators on the ceiling, engaged 


our utmost attention. 
After the usual though lonable tomfoolery of new 
converts to ask all sorts of commissions from the “dear 


irits,” as to tell where that “ parcel ” was lost, or to cure 
sae ia, or how grandma goes on in spirit-land, ete., I 
advi them to ask more questions, After 
informing the fresh con that spirits often came to 
learn from and improve by us, and as if to illustrate the 
folly to believe in spirits’ infallibility, annie raps 
came on our table, also in my adjoining own locked room, 
and likewise at the farthest end of the piano storeroom, 
all at the same time, and, oh bother! one was “No,” the 
other, “Doubtful,” and the third, a most emphatic “ Yes," 
the last rap being loudest! I feel highly amused with 
this ironical lesson on-our absurd anticipations of spirite 
capacities —a feature alone worth the whole sitting! 

Perhaps the most tive of all these strong but 
rather bewild N is the following incident: 1 
stood with Me E and Marshall, and another 
when — sie imed + i A 
i ible—I must have a test! at the saine momen 
the paper tube, which was in my locked room, dashed like 
Mr. Marshall 2 ea 

ibility of its having been wa from | 

ced emer te saw it coming down, but it came 
into view a few feet over our heads. The idea, too, of 
somebody being prepared for our talk and chance meet 


medium ; but Peter had his own without the 
resemblance to any member in the circle. I can vouch 
for its perfect identity, and naturally felt a certain awe 


tn thes realising A Fess ere old acquaintances, 
In the meantime Miss Wood has arrived, and we have 


blic mediums, The ing- ing intelligences order. 
test astunished several members of the circle, fet í thing, pe ea FERT among ourselves before Miss Wood's 
and after positive assertion of — never relinquished | arrival, but failed in this, and feel y surprised, 
the clasping of hands, the whole circle had to give in. I | therefore in the comparatively rapid forming of salutary 
highly recommend this form of the ring-test, or “ passing conditions and 12 results. 
of matter through matter,” as it is called I must here 


perate attempt of suggeatin a prepared tri p 
shower of — received a sev feature by bell-sounds, like 
striking the edge of a metallic vessel, but no such thing 
beg Pn the vicinity, these mysterious sounds greatly 
us, but for me particularly the pleasant effects of 
ters “fairy bells” formed the climax of the audible 
omena. Previously, the strings in my piano were de- 
lebt played with, but this visitation of the fairy bells, 


exactly as I heard it often at Williams’, in London, at.. 


once set me in a vibration of reflections. No such 
instrument is in the whole town, and Peter's “Yes” to 
my query, did you bring it from London? came to me 
as quite natural, whatever the modus operandi may bo. 
Nor did I wonder to find my warm friend Peter in com- 
pany with John King. 

Now the stray manifestations — daytime assume 
striking, and at times rather queer features. Several 
times T found in the passage to my room and in our 
séance-room all movable things uely upset and 
piled up, with oS of power which defied any 
idea of trickery or larrikin, without several accomplices 
and a high step ladder, as, for instance, the hanging of a 
chair on a nail close to the very high ceiling, no — 
for climbing being near it ! and the displacement of heavy 
cases requiring in the ordinary way several strong hands. 
A few days ago, a 1 her mother received me 
with bewildered when I came for the lesson. A 
heavy piano in case blocked up the door to my room, and 
1 had to fetch the foreman and the perplexed packers to 
roll the monster out of the way! 

The natural napua of those surprised visitors 
about “some people doing it” being completely defeated 
by careful examination ; these pranks begin to alarm 
some inquirers. Terrific blows right under our noses, 
and responding to my questions, mer up new con- 
verts to a mysterious something, if the yet overwhelming 
majority of head-shaking skeptics knock away the young 

wth of belief in spirits. Receiving these signs when 
am quite alone in rooms, I feel inclined to accept 
the affirmative reply to my question: “Have 1 turned 
into a medium!” Although sometimes I attribute the 
whole affair to a hau place simply, still, if I recall to 
my mind my close relationship to John King's end Peter's 
working in London, the idea gains ground that there is a 
design of the spfrit-world at the bottom. 

Recently, K young gentleman of the Post-office, Mr. 
Mackenzie, called on me to sup by my presence his 
lecture on Spiritualism in Norwood ; on which occasion 
I seconded the able lecturer by rather severe remarks 
on the absurd attempts of some juvenile skeptics, He 
took _advuntage of replying by a bold attack on me in 
the Advertiser, with a kind of “settler,” This Mackenzie 
now jets remarkable manifestations indeed, after the 
first successful séance with hosts of officials in the Post- 
office rooms. We shall have lively days of it, for our 

exposer, Mr. Evans, prepares a tremendous show- 
ing 11 us “knavish tricksters” by reproducing all 
feats self, or at least after a convenient “ picking” 
from the recorded facts. 

The last most suggestive sign was to me Peter's iden- 
tical voice breaking out from a succession of perplexi 
* ings,” leaving us sitters in doubt whether a dog 
or human being were on the road to our circle. John 
King’s voice was unmistakably moulded from that of his 


rop my pen in spite of probable grumbles 
of other witnesses, not to have mentioned im- 
t items, but hope to continue reports for a while 
and furnish those of others, which will be highly inter- 
2 to all investigators engaging in the rising problem 
of the age, x 
— Yours truly, 


0. REIMERS. 


A SUGGESTION TO MRS. E. H BRITTEN, AND 
HER WORLD-WIDE OORRESPON DENTS. 


ro THE EDITOR OF THE HARBINGER OF LIGHT. 
Sin,—Mr, Cyril Haviland, delivering himself in public 
the other day said that the ne of Light, ae te 
representative of the Spiritualism of the metropolis of the 
southern hemisphere, had grown into, and was now con- 
sidered by Spiritualists to be one of the best spiritual’ 
journals in the world. 


should forward the most striking spiritual manifestations 
of the current year to that lady 

This I suggest, with a view to her consequent ability 
to issue supplements at short intervals, confined to in- 
cidents coming to light during the year, or two last past 
on all occasions of her publication. 

There are devout men and women, of decidedly 
Theistic casts of mind, who are unbelievers in the 
divinity of modern spiritual developments of the nine- 
teenth century. ; 

I humbly suggest that it is only natural to suppose 
that thoughtfu people of such casts of mind, fully 
believing in the divine government of a Supreme Dis- 
poser of events, must be struck with the probability of 
such continuance of intelligence (apart from mortals) all 
over the Globe, being the work of God. If they should 
then go on to ask themselves what can be God's design ? 
that question is answered by the declaration of the 
occult and mysterious intelligence everywhere, viz.—the 
regeneration of the world, especially as regards the 
world’s religious dogmas. 

These thoughts, Mr. Editor, have been su to 
my mind by u perusal of the new work, ‘ Nineteenth 
Century Miracles.” Those who are unacquainted with 
the character-of those miracles would, I think, have such 
thoughts suggested to their minds as I have declared to 
govern my own. 

I am, Sir, your obdt. servt., 
g ROBERT CALDEOOTT. 
Raglan St., Port Melbourne, 
Nov. 20, 1884. 


— —— 


ing Tur Liberal, which recently drifted into Materialism, is 


back again on the Spiritualistic track, and publishes 
amongst other matters some of George Chainey’s argu- 
ments in favour of the moral influence of Spiritualism. 
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f SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
BY PROF. J. W. CADWELL. 


(From the “ Banner of Light”) 


Ix a recent number of the Banner I notice several 
uestions addressed to me, with a 


— entrancing a medium, make use of the 
ysical organ of memory of that individual, and proj 
their every thought through that organ. If while a spirit 


Su at salutation, ask 
you abruptly to tell your name, and a score of other 
things not in your mind, I think you would become con- 
fused at once, = unable to very intelligibly. 
Suppose you passed out of your own physical 

ism, and after et tas a cols 


The probabil 


answer any question foreign to those thoughts, might 
be com jed to Jose the partial control you hed obtained ; 


and if the passivity of the medium should become changed | said 


by any cause, you might never be able to again obtain 
i r Sis daarin eee pap tt 
friend, the poor instrument would noed a 

and ruined as a medium for life. err SENS 

How often do we hear people, while trying to tell 
something, perhaps of ~~ importance, hesitate, and 
after saying “ Mister,” four or five times, declare that 
they know /is name as well as their own, but cannot 
think of it. On some page of human memory every 
separate act of life is impressed, probably for eternity. 
a — — me that not ago I an 
eloquent divine (?) ing about the Er 
He said he knew God kept a record of all the deeds 
of men and women in his great Book of Life. How, he 
did not know; but he knew it was so, because the Bible 
revealed the fact. 

After the services closed I met him in the hallway, 
and as he had seen me at my mesmeric entertainments 
the previous evening, he of the wonderful power, 
as he expressed it, that I possessed in my experiments 
with several people, on the of memory. I replied 
that I could tell him very ad, eta God kept a record 
of all human events. Astonished at my presumption he 
asked, “How?” Isaid: “The Oreator made of every 
man, woman and child, a faithful scribe; that the organ 
of memory in every human being was one page in God's 
great Book of Life, on which each kept his own accounts 
FF et 
have had men in the psychological state on 
who were over sixty years of age, and by a simple 
process, embodying a philosophy almost unexplainable, 
transformed them mentally into boys of five or six years 
af age; soon them get dows om ther knees and play 
with imaginary marbles with all the energy of childhood; 
quarrel and ery like children ; and use peculiar phrases, 
unlike those of this more enlightened period; and seen 
old men on the front seat become excited as the memory 
of the long ago was waking up in their minds, and heard 
them with trembling voice say: “That is my son, and 
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spirit-home about two weeks previous; 

tit was all a dream, but it was not a dream, 
she had helped her mother to come over to her spirit- 
home that she might realize on earth that which awaited 
her in the life to come, About two years ago she fully 
materialized at Mrs. Ross's séance in Providence, R. I., 
in the light, and talked with her mother of that beautiful 
garden in which she had seen herself and Charlie, and 
with her own materialized lips, in presence of more than 
thirty people, assured her mother that what she thought 
adream was not a dream, bat a grand reality. 

It is difficult to comprehend all we would like to know 
of man as a spiritual being. In the natural sleep we 
lose partial control of our own organism ; while in the 

ic trance we are partially under or within the 
magnetic influence of another spirit yet in the body, or 
of one whg has passed through that change called death. 
While hy be magnetic trance the spirit seems to be free 
from the laws that govern our physical organism. Space 
seems to be annihilated and opaque substances as trans- 
parent as glass or air. The possibilities within the reach 
of mortals are one grand continuous study for the most 
gifted on earth, and the possibilities within the reach of 
the immortals must be a grand study for eternity. 

No. 401 Center St., Meriden, Ct., Sept. 22nd, 1884. 


A TALE OF ETERNITY. 


Ts our last we informed our readers of the contemplated 
ication of the above poem. On our writing to Mr. 
for the copy from which it was to be set, he 
informed us that being a borrowed one he did not feel 
justified in trusting it thi h the post. As we have had 
‘no friend coming from Sydney lately whom wo could 
commission to be the bearer of it, its publication in our 
columns must stand over for “time” if not for “eternity. 
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Tax season of the great outdoor gatherings known as 
camp-meetings has closed, and we — look over the field, 
count the and loss. The idea of these gatherings 
was first ent®rtained by the churches in the early and 

imitive state of the country, when the — of a 
157 audience made journeys necessary, impos- 
sibility of lodging 3 people forced them to 
camp as best they could, The scenes of the early uo 
meetings, as conducted under church influence, were 9 
times most grotesque and lamentable, especially when 
the revival spirit prevailed, the audience would join in 
the shouting or wailing, and many would fall insensible 
or become pitiable objects of self abasement, The years 
have changed all this, however, and the orthodox cam 
meeting has become a school, where classes taught in the 
sciences, in language, history, and literature, recite to 
the most proficient fessors, and religion as it were is 
held in abeyance, is change is from growth, or defer- 
ence to the Spirit of the Age. 

Advantage was taken by the Spiritualists of the name, 
and the grove meeting gave place to the more pro 
sessions of the lar camp. The number of these 
gatherings has constantly increased until the present 
season more than a score have been peacefully held, and 
the country is wide enough for many more, That held 
during August at Lake Pleasant is one of the oldest, if 
not the oldest, and perhaps is most representative. The 
site it occupies is on a beautiful lake, three miles in 
length, one hundred miles west of Boston, on the Fitch- 
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CAMP MEETINGS IN THE| The work of 


organisation was discussed d three- 
sessions, and a favorable impetus was * 


tion organised last at Stu ident was 
retained, and none r than F 


„School of 
School, but while and material this 
will be spiritual, When I tell you Mrs. Emma Har- 
dinge Britten is one of its promoters you will know that 
expectations may be highly raised, and yet te more than 
answered by the results. À k 
Speaking of the Concord School reminds me of an in- 
cident which is worthy of mention. Col. Bundy, editor 
of the Religio- Philosophical Journal, the leading Spiritual 
paper in the United States, on his way to Lake Pleasant, 
stopped at Concord, and attended a session. The Hall 
was filled with a select audience, the most fastidious and 
opinionated, and a score of speakers were trained, armed 
and equipped like gladiators for the mental conflict. 
The speaker whose time it was ste aside from his 
materialistic discussion to make allusion to Spiritualism, 
in a manner wholly unworthy of a philosopher, which he 
claimed to be. hen he concluded, Col. Bundy stepped 
forward, and using the right of reply granted by the 
school (for this band of philosophers are far keener 
critics than philosophers, and are most happy when tear- 
ing ‘somebody else's theory to pieces), presented the 
claims of Spiritualism, contrasted it with Agnostic 
Materialism, and stated its great principles in a brief 
et comprehensive speech, glowing with the el 


i 2 hills I ` uence of 
cabins 2 . ar ens. 1 For a time criticism was silenced, and a 
Several hundred cottages have been erected, and these most profound impression was produced, 
are supplemented by tents, till the resident [mation 2 as been remarked, and I think truthfully, that 
ex 0 ane 


s 4000 people, The Association rent lots on 
which the cottages and tents stand, and this is one means 
of revenue. Some of the cottages are of elegant desi 
and finish, There is a large hotel near the centre of the 
canvas city, and the management is good, and as cheap 
as consistent with the bill of fare. A roller skating 
rink 70 by 200 feet, and erected this year, stands at one 
side, and is well patronised. There is a pavilion near by 
where those inclined can dance to the sweetest music. 
Below these, on tho shore of the beautiful lake, which 
forms a vast amphitheatre, is the auditorium capable of 
seating 6000 people so admirably that a speaker can, 
without great effort, make them hear, At certain hours 
a band of 24 pieces gave music in the pavilion for 
dancing, or the rink for skating, and every day at 3 p.m, 
an hour's concert, 

The morning at the Amphitheatre was usually devoted 
to conference, and giving tests by volunteer mediums, 
and the sessions were of remarkable interest. At 2 p.m. 
the lar lecture of the day was delivered at, the 
auditorium. Although there were fine audiences every 
day, yot Sunday was the greatday, Committee carriages 
came in from the surrounding country, and three great 
excursion trains, in all fifty-four cars loaded to their 
utmost, stopped at the statio, which is at the very gate of 
— The number on the grounds on the third 
Sı y probably exceeded fifteen thousand. No liquor 
is allowed to kept or sold, there are no cases of 
drunkenness or disorder, The most beautiful quiet pre- 
vailed, and the social life, the constantly recurring 
re-unions, were delightful experiences, and most pleasing 
memories. 

A great variety of meditiins were present, and the 
quack methods of advertising displayed on tents, cottages, 
and circulars was a feature many Spiritualists deeply 
deplored. The frauds live at the expense of the true 
mediums, and are a constant disgrace to the cause. 
‘There were an unusual number of true and tried mediums 
on the grounds, and every available hour of their time 
was engaged by eager investigators. In the morning 
knots of people would gather and animatedly discuss the 
wonders they had seen at seances the previous evening. 
As one listened it was sometimes to be delighted wi 
the clear proofs of identity, and at others to be pained 
by the thought how easily the seeker was satisfied, and 
how little had been given him at the sitting. 


meetings detract from the Snl panie. 
They produce a satiety, and those who ati home 
to remain in apathy until the next year, local 
socioties are really of much more importanco than the 
camp meetings, even if a school of Spiritual Science be 
joined thereto. 

One thing as much as any other contributed to the 
success of these meetings, the exceedingly fine weather. 
Scarcely any rain fell during the month and although 
the nights were sometimes chilly, the days were warm, a 
few of them uncomfortably so, the temperature reaching 
90° F. HUDSON TUTTLE. 


The Illustrated London News of June 28th gives a 
number of illustrations, and a short account of Mr. 
Stuart Cumberland’s introduction by Mr. Labouchere to 
Mr. Gladstone and a number of the members of the 
House of Commons, Mr. Cumberland, it seems, amongst 
other experiments successfully read the numbers of two 
bank notes, after which he uested of the Prime 
Minister to think of some numbers. The Nes thus 
describes the latter experiment :—“ Mr. Gladstone was 
to think of three numbers, which Mr, Cumberland, 
blindfolded, and holding Mr. Gladstone's left hand, was, 
if possible, to read, Mr. Cumberland took the Prime 
Minister’s hand, and after a few seconds’ pause called out 
the numbers 366, which the Prime Minister admitted, 
amidst enthusiastic applause, to be correct.” 

The experiments were conducted in the smoking-room 
of the House of Commons. The article in the News is 
headed “Members at Play.” I imagine, however, that 
the Premier's experience will leave a deeper impression 
npon his mind than that which would have been produced 
by half an hour's mere amusement. 


Tne Age's Adelaide correspondent, a few days since, 
furnished some more evidence of the growth of public 
interest, or curiosity, in the subject of thought-reading. 
Here is what he wrote ;—“ Sebastian George, a native of 
the colony, is giving a series of mind ETEA perform- 
ances with considerable success, His seances have 


It is to be hoped the interest in the subject will be 
maintained, in which case it is I it will ultimately 
lead to a wider investigation of Spiritualism, 
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HOW TO INVESTIGATE SPIRITUALISM.* 
Mayr who have heard sufficient about Spiritual- 
ism to awaken an interest in the subject get no nearer to 
it for want of a knowledge how to investigate. Their 
interest is not deep enough to prompt any serious effort, 
and therefore unless some further evidence comes unex- 
pectedly in their way they remain ignorant of the im- 

of the subject, and the simplicity of the means 

bp ih 8 oo reached. Mr. 

er's pamphlet ing the above title, a parcel of 

which has recently reached us, is just the thing for the 

class of people we refer to, and our readers must know 

many such to whom they could introduce it with 
advantage. 

For those whọ are absolute strangers to the subject a 


is, its use. progress, a theories of explanation, This is 
followed by a d ti of the Phenomena, Physical, 
Chemical, Direct-Writing and Drawing, Musical Phe- 
nomena, Spiritual Forms, Photographs, Automatic 
Wri Olairvo; Trance Speaking, Impersonation, 
and Healing, to Skeptics, Postulates, 


Woight and alue of Testimony, including the testimony 
of Prof. Challis, Robert Chambers, Camil.e Flammarion, 
Leon Favre, Prof. de Mor Cromwell F. Varley, 
F. RS., Lord Brougham, Nassau William Senior, the 
Dialectical Committee, Dr. Lockhart Robertson, Alfred 
Russell Wallace, Dr. Elliotson, F.R.S., Prof. Wagner, 
J. H. Fichte, Prof. Hare, Prof. Gregory, W. M. 
Thackeray, Sergt. Cox, Archbishop Whately, and Prof. 
Barrett, F.R.S. Also the testimony of four of the 
most noted conjurers of modern times that Spiritualistic 
phenomena is distinct from their art. The concluding 
portion consists of practical instructions to investigators 
as given by (M.A., Oxon). It is a cheap and useful 
phlet, which every person who desires to diffuse a 
nowledge of Spiritualism should keep by them to give 
or lend to those who are feeling their way towards the 
subject. 


NEW ZEALAND. 
We have received a card of membership of the New 
Zealand Psychological Society, which the Secretary in- 
forms us is pi ing favorably and growing in numbers. 
‘The card is very neat in design, acorns and ears of wheat 
worked in with handsome scroll work, and bears the in- 
scription, “Feed one another with knowledge,” and 
“ Be strong in the cause like hearts of oak.” We are 
informed that the design was given by clairvoyance 
2 the mediumship of Mrs. Searle. The following 
in reference to the Greytown society is from the 
Wairarapa Standard :— 8 
„A very interesting meeting of the Greytown Psycho- 
logical Society was held last Friday evening, when Mrs. 
Cooke, a highly gifted medium, who has been before the 
public of America some 17 years, and who lately came to 
Auckland by the mail steamer from San Francisco, was 
is Indy, after a very short stay at Auckland 
and Gisborne, came on to Greytown to visit some 
relatives and to know personally how Spiritualistic 
matters were progressing in these parts. The accounts 
recently published in the Standard and New Zealand 
Times have been copied in some of the Australian, 
American, and English Spiritualist journals, and much 
interest is evinced in the spread of the movement in New 
Zealand. Mrs. Cooke is the first professional medium 
who has visited these parts, and a cordial welcome was 
ue to her at the meeting on Friday night. Mr, W 
„Nation introduced the lady to the members of the 
Society, and expressed a hope that her visit would prove 
rs to them. Mrs. Cooke then addressed the meeting, 
dwelt upon many points interesting to all present. 
She afterwards, with clairvoyant and clairaudient 
Powers, gave several convincing proofs of apa presence, 
which, to a person new to the phenomena of Spiritualism, 
marvellous. It was a most enjoyable evening, 
and at the close of the meeting a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mrs. Cooke. 
* How to Investigate Spiritualism. By Jobn S. Farmer, author 
of “A New Basis „ Ke. Psycho- 
logical Prose Velief in Immortality, arsy 
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BOOKS FOR THE LYCEUM. 


Ar a private circle which we attended is 

medium described a Tittle man holding up's lot of Woke: 
over which was the word “ N Datir, da 
ive his name as “Shaw,” Yı 


Johnston (the acting librarian) i A 
paring for dee toe en 


Ir has been decided by the Committee of the Victorian 
. Spirituallists to make a dunonstration in 
elbourne on tne Thirty-eighth Anni of Modern 
Spiritualism, which occurs on the Slat of next. 
A subcommittee has tren appointed to the 
details, which will include an exhibition of Spiritual 


Ourios, Drawings, Direct Writing, ete. An 
Exhibition Baa oE the Tasa Mactan Gee Har- 


_ Tue Liberal, which recently drifted into Materiàlism, 
is back again on the Spiritualistic track, and published 
amongst other matters some of George Ohainey's argu- 
ments in favour of the moral influence of Spiritualism, 


NOW READY. 


W. H. TERRY'S 
UNIQUE CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


Spiritualism, Occultism, Mesmerism, Psychology, 
Clairvoyance, Psycho „Psych „ 
logy, Moral , Phrenology, Mental and 


Social Science, Chromopathy, Hydropathy, Botanic 
Medicine, &c., &c. 
87 Pages, sent Post Free, on Application. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Beyond the Gates; an extra fine edition of this now 
celebrated work by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, good type, 
wide leaded, extra margin, prettilly bound in tinted 
cloth, gold-lettered and illuminated. 6/3 

Bertha; a Spiritual Romance, by W. J. Oolville. 4/ 

Coming Race. By Lord Lytton. 2/6 8 

Ghostly Visitors. By “Spectre-stricken.” Neat red 
cloth. 3/6 

Haunted Homes and Family Traditions of Great Britain. 

ly . Light cloth, gold and silver 
lettered, with frontispiece. 8/ Ta 

Ideal Attained. By Farnham. A fascinating tale, 
full of pure and loft} sentiment. 5/6 

Irving's Tales of the Alhambra. 2 s 

Nora, the Lost and Redeemed. By Mrs. Fowler. Neat 
blue cloth. 2/6 p 

Ouina's Canoe and Christmas Offering! Sera 
and Poetry given through Mrs. Tappan’s 
For children. Handsome red cloth. 5/ x 

Little Pilgrim in the Unseen. Mrs. Oliphant. 276 

Poems from the Inner Life. By Lizzie Doten. A series 
of exalted poems, given inspirationally. Handsomely 
bound, gold and chocolate, gilt edged. 10/ 

Poetical Works. 2/ : 


of Prose 
ediumship. 


essays given through 
Gilt Edged, green 
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4 REMEMBER THIS. 
IF YOU ARE SICK. 


It you are sick, HOP BITTERS will 
sureleaid Nature in making you well 
again when all else fails, 

If you are comparatively well, but feel 
the need of a grand tonic and stimulant, 
never rest easy till you are made a new 
being by the use of 

HOP BITTERS. 

If you are costive or dyspeptic, or are 
sufferingifrom any other of the numerous 
diseases of the etomach or bowels, it is 
your own fault if you remain ill, for 

HOP BITTERS 
are a sovereign remedy in all such com- 
plaints. 

If you are wasting away with any 
form of Kidney Disease, stop tempting 
Death this momentand turn for a cure to 


HOP BITTERS. 
If you are sick with that terrible sick- 
ness Nervousness, you will find a “Balm 
in Gilead” in the use of 


HOP BITTERS. 

If you are a frequentor, or a resident 
of a miasmatic district, barricade your 
system against the scourge of all 
countries — malaria, epidemic, bilious 
and intermittent fevers——by the use of 


HOP BITTERS. 

I you have rough, pimply, or sallow 
skin, bad breath, pains and aches, and 
feel miserable generally, HOP BITTERS 
will give you fair skin, rich blood, the 
sweetest breath, health and comfort. 

In short, they cure ALL Diseases of 
the Stomach, Bowels, Blood, Liver, 
Nerves, Kidneys, &., and 


£500 
will be paid for a case they will not cure 
or help, or for anything impure or inju- 
rious found in them. 

That poor, bedridden, invalid wife, 
sister, mother or daughter, can be male 
the picture of health by a few bottles 
of Hop Bitters, costing but a trifle, 


Will you let them suffer? 
Cleanse, Purify, and Enrich the Blood with 
HOP BITTERS. 


And you will have no sickness or suffering or doctors’ 
bills to pay, 


JUST PUBLISHED IN PAMPHLET FORM, 


THE + 


HIGHER BRANCH OF SCIENCE, 


MATERIALISM FUTED BY FACTS; 
BY H. J. BROWNE. 


Price 6d.; with Lectures on same subject, by W. 
Ealixrox, WILLIAM Denton, and Mus Cuan.es Brion, 
added, I/. i 


The following Works, by Mr. H. J. Brown 
obtainable at the Office of this Titer hoi 
RATIONAL CHRISTIANITY THE RELIGION or HUMANITY. 6/. 
Tue Hory Truri or THE Comino REFORMATION 10). 
Detusion Ax D Rearrry, or Who wants the Truth ! 1/6. 
Tue Regios or tue Furure or the Higher Law of 
Truth and Right. cloth, 3/, paper 2/. 
CHRISTIANITY, 178 ORIGIN AND Esoteric MEANING, 6d. 
Js SPIRITUALISM CREDIBLE? A paper read before the 
Scots’ Church Literary. Association, Melbourne, 7th 
May, 1884. 3d. 


84 Russell-street, Melbourne. 


MEDICAL CLAIRVOYANCE, 


MR. GEORGE SPRIGGS 


Gives Diacnoses and ADVICE IN Trance,Datty, at 78 
George-street, East Melbourne (Three doors from Powlett- 
street.) Hours, 10 till 4; Saturdays, 10 to 2; Thursday 
Evenings, 6 to 9. Fee, 10s.—Persons g t a distances send 
Lock of Hair. 


MESDAMES MEARES & BURNSIDE’S 


| FRENCH AND ENGLISH MILLINERY AND DRESS- 


MAKING ESTABLISHMENT, 
155 LYGON STREET, CARLTON, 
Four doors from Grattan-street, 


The above beg to notify to their Patrons and the Public 

merally, that they are prepared to me ly first-class 
Millinery, Feathers, French flowers, Ri ba Laces 
Fancy Goods, &c., at lowest possible prices. 

Special attention invited to Dresmaking Department. 
Ladies’ own Dress Materials made up. test Styles, 
Fit guaranteed. Large assortment of Trimmings on hand. 

N.B.—Weppixc and Movrxinc Orders promptly 
attended to. : 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW SUPPLIES. 


Nixereentn Ogntury Mrractes, or Spirits and their 
Work in every Country in the Earth; by Emma Har- 
dings Britten. A finely illustrated volume of 600 
large 8vo. pages, handsomely bound. 17/6 

Realities of the Future Life: M es descriptive of 
the After-Life and the Occupation of Spirits. 2/. 

Egypt and the Wonders of the Land of the Pharaohs ; 
by William Oxley. Illustrated. 8/ 

The Philosophy of Spirit, with new version of the 
“ Bhagavat Gita ;” W. Oxley. 4/ 

The Popular Life of Buddha; containing an Answer to 
the Hibbert Lectures of 1881; by Arthur Lillie, 
M.R.A.S. With five illustrations, 6/6 

The Occult World; by A. P. Sinnett. 3rd edition. 4/ 

Esoteric Buddhism ; by the same. 8/ 

Pearls of the Faith; or Islam’s Rosary; by Edwin 
Arnold, M.A., C. S. I., (Author of The Light of Asia.) 
8/ 

Pioneers of the Spiritual Reformation—Justinius Kerner, 
William Howitt; by Mrs. Howitt Watts. 5/6 

A Book Written by the. Spirits of the (so-called) Dead, 
with their own hands, by the process of independent 
Slate-writing ; compiled and arranged by C. G. Helle- 
borg (with Portrait) 7/6 

Moral Education : its Laws and Methods; by Joseph 
Rodes Buchanan, M.D., President of the American 
University, Boston, 2nd edition. 7/6 

The Use of Spiritualism; by S C. Hall, F.S.A., 2/6; 
Paper ed. 1/3 

“Bringing it to Book ;” Facts of Slate-writing Pheno- 
mena, through Mr. W. Eglinton ; by H. O. Pennell 
and others. 6d. y 

Voices in the Air: an Address by M. A., (Oxon.) 4d. 

366 Vegetarian Menus, and Cooks’ Guide; by Mrs. 
Chandos Leigh Hunt Wallace. 4/ 

A Bachelor’s Talks about Married Life and things adja- 
cent; by Wm. Aikman, D.D. 6/6 

First and Second Prize Essays on ‘The Probable Effect of 
Spiritualism upon the Social, Moral, and Religious 
* of Society. (Two in one vol.) Cloth bound. 

How to Investigate Spiritualism ; by John S. Farmer, 
6d. A very useful pamphlet; see review in present 
Harbinger. 


W. H. TERRY, 84 RUSSELL S1REET. 
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VICTORIAN ASSOCIATION | Stephens’ “AUSTRALIAN INK” 


or 
SPIRITUALISTS. 


SUNDAY SERVICES 
Ane Now HELD AT THE Lyceum HALL, LONSDALEST. 
(Opposite Hospital). 
Service commences 7 p.m.—Members enrolled before 
and after Meetings, or at the 


OFFICE AND READING ROOM, 
84 Russell Street, Melbourne. 


SOUL READING, 
Or Psychological Delineation of Character. 


MRS. A. B. SEVERAN CE would respectfully announce 
to the public of Australia that those who will send their 
autograph or lock of hair to her, she will give an accu- 
rate description of their leading traits of character and 

iarities of disposition; marked changes in past 
and future life; physical disease, with prescription 
therefor ; what business they are best adapted to pursue 
in order to be successful; the physical and mental adap- 
tation of those intending marriage; and hints to the 
inharmoniously married. 

Address — Mrs. A. B. Severance, Centre Street, 
between Church and Prairie Streets, White Water, 
Walworth Co., Wis., U.S., America. 

Fee 10/6 

N.B.—No application. will receive attention. unless 
the fee is sent direct to Mrs. A. B. Severance, or to Mr. 
John Frauenfelder, Wilson Street, Albury, N.S.W. 


“ Mésmerism is the Keystone of all the Occult Sciences.” 
Now Pusuisuixe 1x Monruty Parts 
ANIMAL MAGNETISM, 

BY THE LATE WM. GREGORY, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Chemistry, Edinburgh University. 
Dedicated by permission to His Grace the Duke of Arg. il. 
With an Introduction by “ M.A. (Oxon).” 

No. 3 Just Received. 


One of the best Standard Works on the Subject, and 
a thoroughly Practical Guide to the Science. To be 
completed in six Monthly Parts at 8d. each. Send 
Orders and Remittances promptly to secure sets, to 
W. H. TERRY, 84 RUSSELL ST., MELBOURNE. 


A Special Library Edition 2s. 6d. Part. 


A. FISCHER, 
Practical Upholsterer and Mattress Maker, 
BURWOOD ROAD, HAWTHORN, 
(Between the Station and Power-street). 
Furniture of all kinds Supplied on Time Payment. Suites 
of Furniture Restuffed and Covered equal to new. Mat- 
tresses and Bedding Purified and Remade. Bed-hangings 
Loose Covers, Hassocks and Cushions Made. Ladies’ 
Needlework Tastefully Mounted.—Orders through post 
punctually attended to, and competent hands sent to any 
part of the Country. Your Patronage solicited. 


Gerald Massey's New Books. 


BOOK OF THE BEGINNINGS, containing an at- 
tempt to Recover and Reconstitute the Lost Origin of the 
Myths and Mysteries, Types and Symbols, Religion and 
tage, with Egypt for the mouth-piece and Africa 
the birth-place; by Gerald Massey. A work of deep 
research, 2 vols., over 500 pp. each, quarto, 33/. 
THE NATURAL GENESIS, being the second part 
of the above, and uniform therewith. Price 33/. 
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Try the NEW NON-CORROSIVE WRITIN 
A Quarter the Price of English. —Quarts, 18. . i 
Cheapest and Best ever made.—Wholesale & Retail. 
J. C. STEPHENS, 
106 ELIZABETH STREET, MELBOURNE. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE GOLDEN RULE OF SPIRITUALISM : 
Love AND.LIGHT versus SELFISHNESS axo Niaur. 
By HUDSON TUTTLE. 
(Dedicated to his friends under the Southern Cross.) 
Price, THREKPENCE. 

W. H. TERRY, 84 Russell Street. 
ee — — 
MRS. MASON, CLAIRVOYANT AND HEALER, 

1 Arlington Terrace, Fitzroy Street, St, Kilda. 


“THE LIBERAL.” 
— 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
oF 
PROGRESS AND FREE THOUGHT. 


Price 3d. Annual Subscription, 10s. 
Publishing Office—96 Elizabeth Street, Sypwey. ' 


THE LYCEUM LEADER. 
Now in the Press and will be ready about Christmas 
A New Edition of the Lyceum Leader, 
ALSO A 


SIXTEEN-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
Containing 31 Illustrations of Calisthenics, Standards, 
and Banners as used in the Lyceum, with Instructions 
ior Oalisthenics, Programme for a Lyceum Session, and 
other useful matter. 


Price of the Leader, cloth bound, 3/. Do. with Supple- 
ment, 3/6.—A large Discount to Lyceums taking 
quantities : Paper Edition 2/ and 2/6. 


W. H. TERRY, 84 RUSSELL STREET. 


THE LATE WILLIAM DENTON’S 
Melbourne Lectures. 


The following Lectures, Ke . at the Bijou Theatre, 
by the late Wm. Dentonfwere Reported and Published 
in the Harbinger of Light, from Se tember, 1882, to 
February, 1883, and will be sent Post Free to any address 
on receipt of 2s, 6d.— 
1. The Philosophy of Death. 

. The Ne 
3. The Science o 


5. 


Also for Cd. hy the Denton Memorial Number, 
with Portrait. 


Poop 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ings; Selections from a large number of 
sheers nee of an instructive character received 
through writing mediumship, by “M.A. (Oxon ) ;” 
with prefatory remarks in reference to same. 10/6 
Other Works by “M.A. (Oxon.); “ Higher Aspects of 
Spiritualism, 3, ; Spirit Identity, 5/6; “Psychography, 
5/6; all replete with valuable matter. 


Spirit c 
Communi 
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Agents e “ Harbinger” :— 
ine—Mr. W. H. Neuland, Market Square. 


Sandhuret—Mr. A. J. Smith, Jun, Pall Mall. 


Sydney Messers. Turner & Henderson, 16 Hunter St., 
J. Dunne, George-st., and at Sunday Mcetings 


Mr. Brown, Parramatta Rd , Petersham. 


Adelaide—George Robertson. W. C. Rigby, King Wil- 


- liam Street. 
Barnawartha—F. G. Eggleston. 
Tasmania ( N. W. Coast) W. B. & Oswin Button, Leven. 
Dunedin, (N. Z)—J. Braithwaite, Arcade. 
Invercargill (N.Z )—E. R. Weir, News Agent, Dee-st. 
Brisbane—S. Smith & Co., 90 Queen Street. 
Launceston—Hudson & Hopwood. 
Rockha W. Munro. 
Auckland—A. Campbell. 
Ipswich, Queensland—W. Tatham. 

Agents wanted for all parts of the Colony. 
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o American 
— 84 ELIZABETH ST., MELBOURNE. 


Photographers and Artists, 


THE BANNER OF LIGHT. 
THE OLDEST AMERIOAN SPIRITUALISTIC 
PAPER: Containing 40 Columns of Highly In i 

Matter connected with Spiritualism and C 
Thought. Published Weekly. 
Subscription 22/6 per Annum. 


THE THEOSOPHIST. 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL devoted to Oriental Philo- 
sophy, Art, Literature, and Occultism, émbracing Mes- 
merism, Spiritualism, and other Secret Sciences, 
Subscription, 20/ per ann., Postage extra. 

À “LIGHT.” 

A Journal devoted to the Highest Interests 
Humanity, both Here and Hereafter. Publishe 
London, weekly, 4d. per copy, 13/ per ann., Postaaxsri 


PHOTO-A RT. 


BATGHELDER AND Ge. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS AND ARTISTS, 
(EsTaBLisHED 1854), 


Execute commissions in all styles o' Portraiture—Plain, coloured, or Mezzotint—on Moderate Terms. Specimens at address, 


41 COLLINS 
TEXT BOOK OF MESMERISM. 


Now Reapy, the Second Edition of this PntLosopHicaL 
Course or LECTURES. on the THERAPEUTIC AND PHENO- 
MENAL APPLICATION OF M£sMERISM. 

Sent Free per Post by/Williams & Lambert, 36 Bridge 
Road, Richmond, 3/9; or at Mr. Terry’s, 2/6.—Instruc- 
tion given by the Author. 


Address :—Dr. WILLIAus, M.A., Odyle House, Punt 


Road, Richmond.—Consultation Free. 


SPIRITUALISTIC & FREETHOUGHT PAPERS. 


The Medium, London (Weekly), 12/6, per annum. 

The Banner of Light, the oldest American Spiritualistic and 
Freethought paper, published weekly. Subscription,22/6 per ann. 

The Religio-Philosophical Journal, a first-class American Weekly 
published at Chicago, U.S.A. Subscription, 17/6 per annum, 

Shaker Manifesto, monthly, 6d., 5s. per annum. 

The “ Theosophist,” a monthly journal devoted to Oriental Philo- 
sophy, Occultism, Spiritualism, Se. Published at Madras, 
20/ per annum, = 

The Vaccination Inquirer, 2s. per annum. 

The Liberal, Sydney (Weekly), 8/ per annum, 

Freethought Review, Wanganui, (Monthly), 6/6 per annum, 

„Facts,“ a Monthly Journal of well-attested Spiritualistic Pheno- 
mena, 7/8 per annum. 

Copies of all the above available for subscription. 

Platonist, an Exponent of the Platonic Philosophy. 

POSTAGE EXTRA, 


W. H. Terry, 84 RUSSELL STREET. 


W. H TERRY, 


Pharmaceutical and Felectic Chemist; 
IMPORTER OF AMERICAN, ENGLISH, AND 
INDIAN BOTANIC MEDICINES. 

Herbs, Roots, Barks, Seeds, and Flowers; Extracts 

` Elixirs, and Balsams. 
Also, the ORGANIC PREPARATIONS of Messrs. 
B. Keira & Co., of New Vork; 
Agent for Messrs, CHENEY & Myrick, of Boston, U.S, 
An incomplete Exhibit of whose Goods obtained 2nd 
Award at the Melb. International Exhibition. 


GF MEDICINES SENT BY POST TO ALL PARTS, 


STREET 


EAST. 


The Evidences of Spiritualism, 


+ 
BY W. D. C. DENOVAN. 
700 large 8vo. pages, and numerous Illustrations, 
. REDUCED TO 10s. PER COPY. 
3 Copies, 21/- 
Postage—Victoria and Neighbouring Colonies, 1s. 
W. H. TERRY, 84 RUSSELL STREET. 


ROBERT KINGSTON, 


(FROM MAKER BY 
SANGSTERS, APPOINTMENT 
LONDON), TO HER MAJESTY 


UMBRELLA MAKER, 


NO. 26 ROYAL A ROAD 
68 Blgin Street, Cariton. 
Umbrellas and Parasols re-covered with Silk, Satin Cloth 
Zanilla, and Alpaca. 


“THE HARBINGER OF LIGHT.” 

THE VICTORIAN EXPONENT OF SPIRITUALISM AND 

FREE THOUGHT 
Subscription, Town. 5/ per annum ; Country, 5/6 

Great Britain, 6/ 

Subscriptions date from September to August, and are 
payable in advance. 

The “ Harbinger” may be obtained bound, 2 vols. in one, 

at 12/6.— Vols. 13 and 14 Now Ready. 


TO INTENDING INVESTIGATORS. 


Persons desiring to Investigate Spiritualism can, upon 
forwarding Sixpence in Australian or New Zealand 
Stamps to the Office of this Paper, have Directions for 
the Formation and Conduct of Circles and other useful 
Information sent them. . 

If One Shilling is sent, Mrs. Britten's valuable Book 
Bey the Road, or the Spiritual Investigator,” will be 

ed. 


Printed by J. O Stephens, (Late E. Purton & Co) at his Office 106 Elizabeth 
Street, Melbourne, forthe Proprietor, W. H. Terry, — published by him at 84 
Russell Street, Melbourne., é 


